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* To the children it is a feast, not for a day, bat for weeks and monthe ; 
indeed, it is a picture-gallery to which they aneney repair for enjoy- 
ment. No present can be selected better suited to children, and that will 
bring them more abandant pleasure. "—Christian Intelligencer, New York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


The front page of the current number shows a Christmas party 
in the woods, the merry-makers being a group of bears. The prin- 
cipal illustration is a full-page engraving, after a drawing by C. D. 
Wewpon, to accompany a poem by Margaret J. Preston, entitled 


THE HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS. 


The second part of “ The Lonely Lady's Christmas,” by Lucy C. 
Latus, brings that charming story to a close. Another Christmas 
story is “ A Jolly Santa Claus,” by Attan Formas, with an illus- 
tration by J. C. Brarn. 

“SANTA CLAUS’S TOOL-BOX” 
is the tit'e of a humorous illustration by Nast. 

Mr. Davip Ker contributes a short story, and Ma. Cuarces Mor- 
nis has a short and entertaining article on the tortoise, under the title 
of “ An Animal in a Boz.” 


Harprr’s YouNG Prorie, $200 per YEAR. 
A Christmas Present that Lasts all the Year. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New Yorx. Satrcrnay, Decemser 19, 1885. 


AN IMPORTANT CONGRESS. 


PEAKER CARLISLE, in his little-speech acknow- 
ledging his election, alluded to the fact that with 
a change in the executive branch of the government 
new questions might probably arise in the House, 
leading to warm differences of opinion, which ** will 
not always be defined by recognized party lines.” He 
therefore recommended not only a spirit of forbear- 
ance, but a proper appreciation of patriotism and hon- 
esty in such differences. This is well said, and sen- 
sible members will heed it. For all such members 
must be aware that the Forty-ninth Congress meets 
under an essential change of the political situation of 
the country. The long Republican ascendency is 
ended. The Democratic party holds the Executive 
and the popular branch of the legislature. The course 
of the Administration during the nine months of its 
existence has been generally commended by the judg- 
ment of the country. The deep and vague distrust 
of the consequences of Democratic ascendency has 
largely disappeared. The Democratic President is 
seen to be a thoroughly patriotic, sound, sensible, in- 
dependent, and courageous Chief Magistrate. The 
Cabinet does not compare unfavorably in public es- 
teem with its predecessor. The Speaker of the House 
is a dignified, able, and impartial presiding officer, 
who commands the respect and confidence of the 
country as much as a Republican Speaker. The pol- 
icy.of the Administration, so far as it is developed and 
declared, is reasonable, progressive, and generally ac- 
ceptable. 

This is tHe situation as Congress assembles. Not- 
withstanding vehement partisan assertions, there is 
no general apprehension of mischievous recommen- 
dations from the Executive or dangerous legislation 
by the House. There is, indeed, a conviction that the 
Executive veto would .correct any such legislation 
should it chance to pass both Houses. If to this it 
be added that there was never more general political 
independence, and that while party organs and poli- 
ticians are as bitter and blind as usual, party bonds 
are relaxed as they have not been during the genera- 
tion since the present party lines were drawn, it is 
obvious that the parties are placed upon their good 
behavior as they never were before, and that their 
conduct in this Congress will mainly determine their 
future fortune. They will be judged by traditions 
less than ever in their history. They will be watched 
by a singularly impartial tribunal of public opinion, 
which has shown that it is unaffected by mere party 
bugaboos. The public confidence which is essential 
to success will be won by the party which shows itself 
to be more reasonably progressive, more in honest 
sympathy with reform, more prudent in necessary 
changes affecting great interests, more sincere in do- 
ing than in professing, more honestly careful of all 
righis—the rights of the citizen as a tax-payer as well 
as a voter. 

The Republican party in its appeal to voters this 
year and last year demanded a free vote and a fair 
count, and asked the verdict of the country upon that 
issue. Let it now formulate its policy upon that sub- 
ject in legislative measures, and challenge the Dem- 
ocratic House to oppose or a Democratic President 
to veto an equitable, constitutional, and practicable 
scheme of national protection, which shall relieve the 
coercion and suppression of votes in the Southern 
States and in Delaware, and in every State where co- 
ercion is practiced. The Democratic party demands 
revenue reform and reform in administration. Let 
it show the country its proposed methods. Party 
leaders in Congress have learned probably from the 
observation of the last year or two that something 
more is now necessary for tlie success of the party 
than loudly ‘‘ whooping her up.” When Republican 
dominance meant the territorial restriction of slavery, 
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or the unconditional prosecution of the war, or recon- 
struction with equal rights, that appeal was enough. 
But those issues are passed. Let it be proved now 
that Republican dominance means an effective pro- 
tection of the ballot in every State, actual reform, 
honest political methods, and the suppression of such 
corruption as that of the old Whiskey Ring, and that 
Democratic ascendency means fraud at the polls, hos- 
tility to reform, and political and official corruption, 
and the result is already sure: the Republican party 
will be restored. The session of Congress which now 
begins will be of very great interest, and it is to be 
deeply regretted that the real movement of opinion in 
the country is so little felt in the Capitol. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


THE President's Message is a singularly character- 
istic document. It is the work of a man of great force 
and independence and sagacity, who has thoroughly 
studied the many and vast interests of the country, 
and who presents them to the attention of Congress 
and of his fellow-citizens with a sincerity, simplicity, 
and decision which command universal respect and 
confidence. There-is no evasion in his treatment of 
any topic. He has positive opinions, and he expresses 
them positively. But there is probably not a state- 
ment or a recommendation in the Message which is 
not acceptable to the sound and intelligent judgment 
of the country. The Message is free from any parti- 
san tone, and partisan hostility finds it hard to quar- 
rel with its arguments or its recommendations. When 
it is remembered that Mr. CLEVELAND’s possible elec- 
tion was denounced as an awful calamity impending, 
it is evident that a Message so broad and wise and 
patriotic proceeding from an Executive who has 
proved that his official conduct accords with his con- 
victions, must be regarded as a very significant polit- 
ical event. 

We do not enter into the details of a document 
which is already familiar to our readers, and they 
will have seen that the only wav in which an attempt 
is made to baffle the influence of such a manifesto 
upon the political situation is to insist that the Mes- 
sage merely represents the President's views, and not 
those of his party. This is, indeed, the best way to 
treat it in the interest of the opposition; for if the 
Message really speaks for the Democratic party, it is 
obvious that Republican tactics must be completely 
changed, and Republican success sought upon some 
other ground than that the Democratic party is the 
enemy of good government and of true American in- 
stinct and policy. The President recommends avoid- 
ance of such entangling alliances with foreign states 
as were involved in the Nicaragua treaty, and holds 
that inter-isthmian communication must not be con- 
trolled by any single power. He holds that Chinese 
residents should be protected by the whole power of 
the government, but that the exclusion of elements 
hostile to our peace should be effective. He recom- 
mends the suspension of the Silver Coinage Act, and 
a judicious revision of the tariff in the interests of 
American labor, but with careful regard to all vested 
interests; and he condemns the regulation of the tariff 
by foreign treaty. He favors a reorganization of the 
Navy Department to the end of building a navy befit- 
ting the country. He recommends strict enforcement 
of the laws against polygamy, and the prohibition of 
Mormon immigration. He treats the Indian question 
with a wise humanity and generous comprehension, 
and recommends a commission of those who have 
carefully and sympathetically studied the problem to 
report a proper policy to be pursued. He urges stren- 
uous adherence to civil service reform as essential to 
the peaceful continuance of the government, and due 
provision for the unbroken succession of the chief 
executive authority. 

These are the chief recommendations of the Message, 
and they are approved by all wise and progressive and 
reasonable Americans. If the Democratic party as 
represented in Tammany Hall will not sustain them, 
the President will find himself supported by his intel- 
ligent fellow-citizens, of all parties, who recognize in 
his Message the spirit and the sagacity of an honest 
American patriot and statesman. The reports of the 
Secretaries are in harmony with the Message, and 
they show conclusively that sagacious, sound, and 
progressive views of public affairs are not confined 
to one party. The ability and the tone of all these 
executive papers challenge the Republican party to 
a worthy contest of statesmanship and political sa- 


gacity. 


THE PROVISIONAL PRESIDENCY. 


THE situation in which the death of the Vice-Presi- 
dent left the country was so signal an impeachment 
of the national good sense that a proper provision to 
prevent a total lapse of the chief executive power 
will undoubtedly be promptly made. The press has 
universally demanded that such action should be tak- 
en immediately upon the assembling of Congress, and 
the bill of Senator Hoar, to which we have hereto- 
fore alluded, has been again introduced. It has al- 
ready and unanimously passed the Senate, and was 
neglected by the House. The principle of the biil is 
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sound, and it is one that was singularly overlooked 
in the existing provision which designates the Pres}. 
dent of the Senate (that is, a Senator) or the Speaker 
of the House (that is, a Representative) as the tempo- 
rary Executive. Both these officers are members of 
the legislative branch of the government, while of 
course the continuance of the executive authority 
should be vested in the executive branch. : 

Moreover, the Cabinet, or the chiefs of the great ex.” 
ecutive departments, are not only selected by the 
President, but they are in accord with his views and 
policy; and the natural and logical temporary suc- 
cession lies in the Cabinet, as Senator Hoar's bill pro- 
vides. This bill, therefore, will probably dispose of 
the very awkward and even perilous situation to 
which the country was exposed during the week be- 
fore the meeting of Corigress. If the President had 
died, the government would have been without a 
head, and without provision for obtaining one until] 
the meeting of Congress, and then there would have 
been an unseemly contest between the two Houses to 
elect a presiding officer, since the one who should 
have been elected first would have been the provision- 
al Executive. This was a stupid situation, which a 
little patriotism would have made impossible, and tlie 
late Vice-President seems to us to have been greatly 
to blame that he prevented the appointment of a Pre- 
sident pro tempore of the Senate. 

His action, however, has undoubtedly led to the ad- 
justment of the difficulty; for had a temporary Presi- 
dent of the Senate been elected at the last session, the 
same happy-go-lucky disposition which defers action 
until a possible catastrophe is at hand would have 
probably deferred a settlement. The scheme of a Sen- 
atorial temporary succession to the Executive might 
have proved to be very mischievous in practice. Thus, 
as a Senator the temporary Executive would have had 
a vote, and as President a veto, and there are many 
other difficulties and anomalies which are easily con- 
ceivable in the case of the dual position. There can 
be no valid objection to the bill of Senator Hoar, and 
its passage will satisfactorily settle a question which 
should have been settled long ago. 


MR. PARNELL AS DICTATOR. 


It was highly probable upon the announcement of 
the result of the first elections in England that the 
complete returns would show Mr. PARNELL to be prac- 
tically the dictator of Parliament. His influence has 
been thrown against the Liberals, so that no Liberal 
has been elected in Ireland, and he has been, there- 
fore, practically the ally of the Tories. Under the 
actual circumstances, therefore, it was not altogether 
without reason that Lord SALISBURY was reported to 
be considering whether to resign, and it was with a 
great deal of reason that the Daily News, anticipating 
his continuance in office, saluted him as Mr. Par- 
NELL’S Minister. It is not easy to imagine a more 
disagreeable and humiliating position than this would 
be for an English Prime Minister with the pride of a 
CECIL, nor a more signal triumph for an Irish leader. 
But the alliance would be none the less unnatural. 
The righteous adjustment of the Irish question will 
not be due to Tory traditions or sympathies or prin- 
ciples, but to those of the Liberal party. 

In this conflict, as in all others in England of late 
years, the sincerity of conviction and purpose, and 
the instinct of political progress, seem to have been 
with the Liberals, while the Tories have merely played 
a dexterous game. The ascendency of Lord BEACONS- 
FIELD apparently destroyed the ancient Tory con- 
stancy and conservatism, and his famous figure ac- 
curately describes the later Tory policy. The Tories 
steal the clothes of the Whigs while they are bathing. 
Their policy is to affect greater liberalism than the 
Liberals, and to appeal to the old British passion of 
an interest in the politics of the Continent. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD outbid the Liberals in extending the 
suffrage in 1869, and Lord SALISBURY promises Ire- 
land more than the Liberals in 1885. If the result of 
his approach to Mr. PARNELL and of the reaction of 
the old voters against the Liberals had been a clear 
majority over the Irish members and the Liberals 
combined, he might have given his own interpreta- 
tion to his advances toward Irish support. But to be 
dependent for the continuance of his official power 
upon the pleasure of the Irish leader is a mortification 
which must seem to him more galling than defeat. 

It is not improbable that Mr. PARNELL, who is clear- 
sighted and cool, comprehends the essential weakness 
of a Tory alliance, and prefers an understanding with 
the Liberals. His object in flirting with the Tory 
party at the polls has been secured in the election of 
a House so closely divided between Liberals and Tories 
that he can control it. He has now no further use 
for Lord SALisBuRY or Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
if he can arrange with the Liberals. What use Mr. 
PARNELL will make of his ascendency remains to be 
seen. He is altogether too wary to propose any mea- 
sure which would instantly unite both parties against 
him, and he has never committed himself to the de- 
mand of separation. Home rule is a conveniently 
vague and elastic phrase, and he will doubtless give 
to it an interpretation which will not be unacceptable 
to many Liberals. "Whatever menaces the actual in- 
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‘earity of the empire will be repelled at once. Un- 
Joubtedly the vision of an Irish Parliament floats be- 
‘ore the eyes of the Irish leader, and home rule can 
ot mean less than some form of local Irish govern- 
ent. Imminent political events in Great Britain 
ape of very great significance and interest, for there, 
4s here, the distinetive policy of parties as such is not 
defined or even calculable. 


MR. VANDERBILT. 


Tue interesting fact in the career of Mr. VANDERBILT 
oes to have been that the richest man in the country, 
actively engaged in enterprises which are generally specu- 
‘ative, was not a stock gambler, but sought to build up 
solid and permanent values. This is Mr, VANDERBILT’s 
raise. His intimate associates speak of his happy domes- 
tie relations and his hidden charities. His public gifts 
were to the Vanderbilt University in Tennessee, to the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in New York, and for the 
removal of the Obelisk. His will may make other provi- 


sons, 


The demands upon him for gifts of money for every kind | 


of purpose were probably constant and enormons, and Mr. 
lbepEW mentions the threatening letters which he often 
received, but which affected neither his conduct nor his 
conrage. He was lampooned in a way which held him up 
tu public scorn as an enemy of “the poor man,” but he ac- 
cepted the slur as the condition of the personal prominence 
due to great wealth. 

Mr. VANDERBILT'S name, indeed, while he lived, was as- 
sociated with great riches and great money-making enter- 
prises rather than with the spending or giving of money 
for public purposes. If this fact is generally remarked, it 
ix due to one of the pleasantest and most hopeful tenden- 
cies of the time and country, the disposition to look upon 
a great fortune as a great trust, and upon a rich man as a 
steward of bounty for good uses. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE TREASURER. 


WHEN the Treasurer of the United States, Mr. JoRDAN, 
was appointed, it was understood that he proposed to have 
the difficult and important duties of the office discharged 
by trainéd and eapable clerks, and not by new men select- 
ed for politieal reasons. The Annual Report of the Trea- 
surer shows that he was not misrepresented, aud that his 
uftice is placed “ upon a business basis.” 

“Its character,” says the Report, speaking of the work 
of the oftice, “ is such that it can only be performed proper- 
ly and efficiently by men of training and experience in the 
several branches into which it is sabdivided.” In honor- 
able accordance with this just view, no changes have been 
made among the diligent and efficient assistants in the 
Treasurer’s office; and the Treasurer says: 

“The intelligence and industry with which the duties have been 
performed, without loss and without delay, merit special com- 
mendation, especially when it is borne in mind that the compensa- 
tion received by some of the subordinates is not commensurate 
with the character of the work done. This has been repeatedly 
stated in former reports of this office, and attention is now direct- 
ed to the increase asked for in the estimates.” 


The Report mentions specifically Mr. E. B. ELLIoTT, gov- 
ernment actuary, and other gentlemen, for their efficient 
assistance. The management and efticiency of the Trea- 
surer’s office furnish the conclusive answer to those who in- 
sist that reform under President CLEVELAND is a sham and 
pretense, The office has been “taken out of politics,” and 
oes anybody seriously suppose that the public service has 
suffered in consequence, or that the Administration is less 
popular or worthy of confidence, or that the party of the 
Administration is weakened, because trained and expe- 
rienced public clerks have not been dismissed to make 
room for raw hands of other political views? The situ- 
ution in the Treasurer’s office illustrates honest reform. 


MR. ADAMS AND MR. SEWARD. 


Mr. Epwarp L. Pierce, an eminent Repnblican of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the friend and biographer of CHARLES SuM- 
NER, has recently contributed some very interesting articles 
to The State, the new Republican weekly in Boston, upon 
the National Convention of 1860 which nominated Mr. Lin- 
COLN. Mr. Prerce lived in Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS'S 
Congressional district, and upon the eve of the Convention 
Mr. ADAMS, who was then in intimate relations with Mr. 
SEWARD, wrote to Mr. PIERCE a very interesting letter, 
which is now for the first time published. In this letter 
Mr. ADAMS says that Mr. S—Ewarp is decidedly his own 
choice, but that he is not a partisan of his; and if the 
delegates of feeble Republican States say that those States 
could not be carried for him, he ought not to be nominated. 
In the actual situation of the time Mr. ADAMS regrets that 
there is not “some popular young military man to stand in 
the gap,” although generally that is not his preference. 
Mr. ADAMS personally preferred Mr. SEWARD, but he was 
tiitirely willing to support any honorable, trustworthy, and 
courageous Republiean. 

Dr. Ray also, the energetic editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
“as an original proposition,” preferred Mr. SEWARD. But 
le also wrote to Mr. Prerce that to nominate him would be 
to throw away a victory within grasp. The vital question 
as, Who could probably carry Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
ey, [linois and Indiana? It was impossible that Mr. Sew- 
AkD should do it. But up to the early morning of the day 
on which the Convention met, his nomination seemed so 
“ire that Mr. GREELEY telegraphed to the New York Tribune 
that Mr. Sewarp would be the candidate. Mr. PIERCE 
records that three of the four donbtful States conceded 
that Mr. Lincotn would be an available candidate, and 
this fact had great influence. He also says that the Con- 
‘ention was substantially free from intrigue. Compared 
With later Conventions, this is true. But there was un- 
‘loubtedly “an understanding” early in the morning of the 
assembly of the Convention, which secured the nomination 
of LINCOLN. Mr. Pierce states that Mr. ADAMS wust have 
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forgotten in 1873, when he delivered the eulogy npon Mr. 
SEWARD at Albany, his view of the situation in 1860. At 
the earlier date he would be largely guided by “the views 
of delegates from the doubtful States.” In 1873 he states 
that the nomination of Mr. LINCOLN was secured “ by bar- 
gain and management, manipulated by adepts at intrigue.” 
Mr. ADAMS during the thirteen years had learned of that 
“understanding”—to which Mr. LINcoLNn, however, was 
not a party—and he was no longer a Republican leader. 

In the winter of 1860-61 Mr. SEwarp’s compromise course, 
in which he was joined by Mr. ADaMs, alienated many Re- 
publicans,and Mr. PIERCE says, “Certain it is that from this 
time forth he [Mr. SEWARD], as well as Mr. ADAMS, walked 
not with the old antislavery guard.” No one who was in 
the Convention of 1860 will forget the spectacle of THuR- 
LOW WEED overwhelmed with grief at the defeat of Mr. 
SEWARD and of his own long and skillful endeavor. No 
public man had ever a friend more faithful and disinterest- 
ed than Mr. Sewarp found in Mr. WEED. Mr. PreRCE was 
an original antislavery Republican of the SUMNER school. 
He has been a member of several of the National Conven- 
tions of the party. But of those of 1876, 1880, and 1884, he 
says: “These three have witnessed an amount of intrigue, 
dictation, and petty ambition, and a disposition to add in- 
congruons articles to the Republican doctrine from which 
the historic body of 1860 was singularly free....Among 
the men of 1860 there was not a single oftice-holder under 
the national administration. The marked spirit of the as- 
sembly was the inspiration of a great cause.” 


THE THOMAS CONCERTS. 


. WHEN RUBINSTEIN was in this country, his most delight- 
ful concerts were a historical series, each one of which was 
devoted to the works of a single composer. He has lately 
given the same series in Vienna. The BEETHOVEN and 
WEBER and CHOPIN and MENDELSSOHN and SCHUBERT con- 
certs were among the most charming ever known in New 
York. The selections from the composer to whom the con- 
cert was dedicated were made with the utmost care and 
the finest taste, and no one who shared that unique enjoy- 
nent will ever forget it. 

Mr. THOMAS, in his unrivalled “ pops”—the popular con- 
certs which justify their title—is renewing with his re- 
markable orchestra the same great pleasure of evenings de- 
voted to the works of a single composer. The BERLIOZ night 
and the BEETHOVEN night will both have passed wheu this 
paper appears, but there will be others which every lover 
of music may anticipate as evenings of the highest enjoy- 
ment, 

The orchestral works of any of the great composers offer 
a singular variety, so that there need be no apprehension 
of monotony or tedium, and the opportunity at such con- 
certs of studying the particular composer is unequalled. 
Of all our great popular teachers, Mr. THOMAs blends in- 
struction with delight in the most captivating manner, 
and his true musical service to this community was never 
more conspicuously illustrated than in his various concerts 
of this winter. 


VICTORY WITHOUT SPOILS, 


THE recent elections in England have been quite as ex- 
citing as any elections in the United States. The country 
has been thoroughly aroused and canvassed, and the fury 
of feeling has produced disorders and riots, in one of which 
® candidate nearly lost his life. At least these are the re- 
ports by cable. But they are, of course, mere falsehoods. 
The elections have undoubtedly been perfectly listless. The 
voters have not cared to turn out. Universal apathy has 
prevailed, and the spectacle has really been an awful warn- 
ing to those who believe that eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty. 

This must be so, because it was a Parliamentary election, 
and members of Parliament have no patronage, not even a 
post-office, and we are constantly assured by political wise- 
acres in this country that without patronage practical 
politics must languish, all interest in elections will die 
out, political principles and policies will arouse nobody, 
and nobody will take the trouble to accept a nomination 
or to vote. 

It is therefore incredible that without post-offices or cns- 
tom-house places, or some way of drawing payment from 
the public treasury, in prospect, English voters could have 
been so thoroughly interested and active as the reports 
show, and equally impossible that party organization should 
be maintained by mere interest in the success of a party. 
If, however, the improbable stories of the cable should be 
confirmed, and it should prove to be true that English 
voters were never more interested in an election than now, 
and English and Irish parties never more efficiently organ- 
ized, the ridiculous humbug of the assertion that in this 
country interest in politics and the efficiency of parties 
depend upon the prospect of spoils will be effectually 


ex posed. 


SENATOR LOGAN’S VIEWS. 


SENATOR LOGAN was wiser than his party friends, and 
his logic seems to us to have been sounder than that of 
Senator EpMunpbs. The latter argued that as Mr. LOGAN 
had been the choice of the Republican Convention for the 
Vice-Presidency, and had received the vote of all Repub- 
licans who had had the opportunity of voting, and had 
been almost elected, it was only fair to nominate him for 
the Presidency of the Senate. The suggestion, and presuma- 
bly the reasoning, was unanimously ratified by the Repub- 
lican Senators. 

But if the fact that Senator LOGAN was nominated for 
the Vice-Presidency, received the party vote, and was al- 
most elected, be a good reason for putting him into the 
possible succession to the chief executive duties when the 
party majority has the power, it is an equally good reason, 
which can not be denied, for nominating him to the Vice- 
Presidency when the party next holds a Convention. Sen- 
ator EDMUNDS did not urge that Senator LOGAN was the 
fittest Republican member of the Senate for its Presi- 
dency, but that he had been the candidate for the Vice- 
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Presidency, and for that reason should receive the highest 
honor which the party majority could confer. 

The fallacy of this reasoning was at once disclosed hy 
Senator LOGAN, who said that he had been a candidate be- 
fore the country for the very office of the Presideney of the 
Senate, with all its possibilities, but “I was not elected.” 
He sincerely thanked his party, but he implied very plain- 
ly that the country had not desired to place him in the 
chief executive succession. This seems to us to be the 
natural and manly view, and the Senator is to be honored 
for his declination. Senator SHERMAN, who has been elect- 
etl President of the Senate, is a man of acknowledged 
ability, one of the few most conspicuous Republican lead- 
ers, who has had very great and varied public experience, 
and whose place in the Senate could not be adequately fill- 
ed by any other public man in Ohio. His services upon 
the floor in important debates will not be lost by his oc- 
cupancy of the chair. 


©& PERSONAL. 


Proressor Grorce L. Raymonp, of Princeton College, atithor of 
several volumes of poems, has been elected a member of the Au- 
thors’ Club. 

—Mr. W. Hamitton Gipson is writing and iHustrating another 
book of nature, to be called The Harvest of a Quiet Eye, several 
chapters of which, including one on “ Singing Wings,” and another 
on “Sap Bewitched,” will soon be published in Harper's MaGazine. 

—Mr. Ives, the inventor of the well-known “Ives process” af 
reproducing pictures, was a student at Cornell University ten years 
ago, and his classmates remember that even ‘at that time he was 
making experiments in the line of his present success. Critics so 


competent as Mr. Seymour Hapen and Mr. Gitperr 


g, so excellent 


ERTON have mistaken his process for wood-engravin 
are the results. | 
—One of the most interesting organizations in New York city 
is the Grolier Club, founded in.March, 1884, at the house of Mr. 
Rosert Hor, for the literary study and promotion of the arts per- 
taining to the production of books. It holds exhibitions mont! !y, 
and meets socially every Thursday evening, at No. 64 Madison Av- 
enue. It has published two works, 7he Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam, which sold at first for $3, and is now hard to get for £10, and 
A Decree of Star Chamber concerning Printing, a reprint, the price 
of which has risen from $3 to $15. Its third publication wiil be 
Irvine’s Anickerbocker’s History of New York, in two volumes of 
about three hundred pages each, from the origiial manuscript, re- 
vised and amplified by the author, with two etchings after water- 
color drawings by Mr. G. H. Bovenron. This work will be in 
magnitude and importance more notable than any hitherto under- 
taken by the club. The subseription price wiil be #20. On the 
8th of January next there will be a lecture on wood-engraving by 
Mr. Evsrince Kines.ey, with an exhibition of examples. The 
Grolier Club occupies an altogether unique position, and is doing 
for the arts pertaining to books very much what the old Flemish 
guilds used to do. 

—Mr. Ricuarp IH. Stopnarp is taken to task by a lady contrjb- 
utor to the Jndependent because he mourns the tate of a woman 
“who loves, but will not show it.” Mr. Stopparp’s gentle critie 
asks; “ And yet her lover seems to know it. How did he find it 
out ?” 

—The Rev. W. Hay Aitken, of England, who has been eonduct- 
ing a noonday series of services in Trinity Church, at the head of 
Wall Street, for business men, and to which only men were ad- 
mitted, succeeded in filling daily the auditorium of that large ali- 
fice with a most attentive throng. The unusual sight much iin- 
pressed those who saw it from near the chancel of the chureh. 
The speaker's style was vigorous, direct, and reasonable, the l&t- 
eners seeming to be charmed by his display of commonsense, 
not less than by his earnestness. 

—The circumstances under which the late Mr. Henry Fawcert, 
the English Postmaster-Generai, became blind are narrated by his 
biographer as follows: He was out shooting with his father on 
Harnham Hill, and was some thirty vards in advance. His ‘father 
was suffering from incipient cataract of one eve, and not seeing 
his son distinctly, fired at a bird when it was nearly in a line with 
the young man. The bird was hit by the greatest part of the 
charge, but a few shot diverged and struck Henry Fawcetr. Most 
of them entered his chest, inflicting a trivial wound. Two of them 
went higher, and passed through the glasses of his spectacles, mak- 


ing in each a clean round hole, but partly spending their force, so. 


as not to enter the brain. They passed straight tlirough the eves, 
however, and remained permanently imbedded behind them. Faw- 
CETT was instantaneously blinded for life. 

—The well-known observation, * For it does. not rain Micwar. 
ANGELOs,” now turns out to have originated neither with Vasari 
nor with CELLINI, but with SkBasTIAN DEL Piowso, the painter, in a 
letter to MicHarkL ANGELO himself, urging him to return to Rome. 


—Mr. Lesiiz StepHen declares that the word “ Philistine’”’ is ** a’ 


name best definable as that which a prig bestows on the rest of 
the species.” Mr. Matrnew Arno tp will take notice. 

—An odd mistake was made in the title of Mr. F. S. Cucrecn’s 
beautiful picture, “The Sibyl,” which has attracted much atten- 
tion and admiration at the exhibition of the National Academy. 
The artist sent two pictures, one this of “ The Sibyl,” representing 
a girl looking at a muminy’s head, and the other a child and a 
mermaid, which he called, ‘‘ Who are you?” The latter pictere 
being belated, its title was affixed to the other, where it had an ne- 
cidental felicity. ‘‘ Who are you?” which is owned by Mr. W.T. 
Evans, of this city, is soon to be reproduced in Harper's Youxe 
PEOPLE. 

—Canon Farrar took with him from this country, gs the result 
of his lectures, about $15,000, and a ten-dollar gold ‘piece which 


one of his admirers had paid for a ticket, and-which the Canon ¢ 


intends to preserve as a souvenir. Previous to his visit Mr. Cyrus 
W. Fieip guaranteed him $500 apiece for three lectures in New 
York city. When they had been delivered they netted £1000 
apiece. The Canon did not expect to deliver any other lectures, 
as his purpose in making the voyage was rest; but on arriving at 
Quebec he received a proposal from a Boston lecture bureau, 
which has since paid $12,000 into his pockets. Dr. Morgan Dix 
offered the Canon a good round sum to preach in Trinity Chureh 
four Sundays, and similar offers to deliver lectures on temperance 
were repeatedly received. Bat the Canon politely yet firmly re- 
fused them all,-expressing his determination not to preach and 


not to lecture on temperance for money. The greatest honor, he 
said, that he ever received in his life was the spontaneous gath- 
ering of two hundred clergymen of all” denominations at Mr. 
Fiecp’s house to pay their respects. Mr. Figup assured him that 


he had not seen this country yet, never having been overland to 
California, and urged him to extend his trip westward. The ad- 
vice may yet be taken in the near future. Canon Farrar’s friends 
still expect him to be appointed to the Bishopric of Manchester on 
his arrival in London, and are doing everything in their power to 
thit end. The only obstacle is supposed to be the High-Church- 
ism of Lord Satisstry. Put the Canon, his friends say, belangs 
- vo wing of the Church, The late Bishop was his warm personal 
riend, 
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PASTEUR’S LATEST 
DISCOVERY. 


Five years ago the great 
French chemist Louis Pas 
TEUR determined to find a 
remedy for hydrophobia. 
His discovery of a method 
of inoculation by which 
cattle and sheep were en- 
abled to defy anthrax, or 
splenic fever, had led him 
to believe that the virus of 
rabies could be used in a 
similar way for the protec- 
tion of human beings. In 
June, 1884, he had solved 
the problem so far as the 
inoculation of dogs was 
concerned, but not until 
October last was he able to 
announce that by inocnla- 
tion men could be protect- 
ed. That announcement 
was made at a meeting 
of the French Academy 
of Sciences. M. Pasteur 
then had two patients un- 
der treatment. He now 
has more than seveuty. 
‘His process is described 
as follows: A rabbit is in- 
oculated with a fragment 
of spinal marrow taken 
from a rabid dog. In fif- 
teen days the rabbit be- 
comes mad and dies. A 
second rabbit is inoculated 
with a bit of spina] mar- 
row taken from the first, 
and the inoculation is re- 
peated until sixty rabbits 
have been used. With 
each successive inocula- 
tion the virus becomes 
stronger, and the period 
of incubation is shorten- 
ed, until, in the case of the 
sixtieth rabbit, it is only 
seven days. The chemist 
discovered some years ago, 
while experimenting with 
the virus of fow! cholera, 
that it could be weakened 
or attenuated only by ex- 
posure to dried air. Bits 
of marrow from the inocu- 
lated rabbits, graded with 
reference to the strength 
of the virus and the dates 
of extraction, are exposed 
to dried air in bottles. In 
this way M. Pasteur pro- 
cures a supply of virus 
graded from a specimen 
that is so attenuated as to 
be almost powerless up to 
a specimen that is fresh 
and that will cause hydro- 
phobia .in an animal in 
seven days. The person 
who has been bitten is in- 
oculated under the skin by 
means of a Pravaz svringe 
containing sterilized liquid 
in which a small piece of 
marrow has been dis- 
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FOR HYDROPHOBIA.—From “ 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1513, 


solved. Stale marrow con. 
taining virus of the great. 
est attenuation is first 
used. Virus of greater 
power 18 used in succes. 
sive inoculations, until at 
last the most powerful jx 
introduced. By degrees 
the system becomgs ac. 
customed to it, (7 
Pasteur holds tha after 
safely undergoing the last 
inoculation of the series 
the patient is proof against 
hydrophobia. 

The first of the chem. 
ist’s patients was Josrepy 
Meister, an Alsacian. He 
was bitten in July last 
Eminent physicians 
Paris were of the opinion 
that he could not escape 
a terrible death unless he 
should be saved by this 
process. In ten days he 
was inoculated thirteey 
times, and the virus used 
in the thirteenth opera. 
tion was of the greatest 
strength. It caused the 
death of a rabbit in sev- 
en days, but had no ef. 
fect upon Meister. When 
the discovery was made 
known to the Academy of 
Sciences the inoculation 
scar was one hundred dava 
old, but Meister was in 
perfect health. 

The length of the peri- 
od of incubation in cases 
of hydrophobia varies 
greatly, ranging from 
twenty-five or thirty davs 
to one year, and cases are 
reported in which the dis- 
ease did not appear for 
two or three years. Ina 
great majority of cases, 
however, rabies is devel- 
oped within six months. 
M. Pastevr is confident 
that his treatment will be 
effective if it shall be ap- 
plied at any time before 
actual hydrophobia 
pears. Four children liv- 
ing in Algiers were bitten 
on August 20. That the 
dog was mad is proved by 
the fact that one of them 
died in October of acute 
hydrophobia. The three 
who survived reached Par- 
is on October 20, and were 
inoculated. They have re- 
turned to Algiers, and are 
said to be in good health. 
Owing to the varying 
length of the period of 
incubation, cautious phy- 
sicians are not ready to 
admit at present that the 
assumed value of inocu- 
lation has been proved. 
They prefer to wait until 
time and numerous cases 
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DANIEL, THE NEW SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA. 


sy Grores 8. Cook, Ricumonp, Pace 839.) 
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THE LATE FRANCIS N. BANGS. 
BY Moga.—(See Pace 838.) 
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patients of Pastevr. 


d in providing food and lodg- 


Sums received from those who can afferd to 


where they are to become 
The majority of Pasteur’s patients are poor, and he accepts no 


fee for attendance. 
ing for patients who are destitute. 


pay become part of a fund to be use 


Canada for Paris, 
is worth. 
New Jersey, were bitten by a mad 


In a few months the world will 
ecember 2, and on December 9 four of them, accompanied 


value of the chemist’s process. 
know just how much that process 
S. Buttines, of New York, sailed on the steam-ship 


Six children living in Newark, 


The facts in this case will de- dog on D 
by Dr. Frank 


serve attention, although it does not yet appear that they affect the 


had beenscauterized, and that operation may have protected him. 
A brief cable dispatch asserts that one of M. Pasrevr’s inoculated 


shall have furnished a greater body of evidence. Metster’s wounds 
patients has died of bydrophobia. 
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FRANCIS N, BANGS. 


Fraxcis N. Bancs, who died in Florida, No- 
vember 30, had attained the highest rank at the 
bar of New York. He was born February 28, 
1828 (in Rivington Street, near the Bowery and 
its first mile-stone from the City Hall), the elev- 
enth and youngest son of the Rev. Dr. NatHan 
Banos, whose life and labors are part of the his- 
tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica. Those labors included itinerant piinistry in 
Canada; pastoral service in New York and else- 
where; management and extension of the great 
Methodist Book Concern; editorship of its chief 
periodicals ; organization of its Missionary So- 
ciety, its appeals, service, and fields; the Presi- 
dency of its seminary of learning, the Weslevan 
University at Middletown, Connecticut; and the 
authorship of many published volumes, contro- 
versial and expository, besides a history of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which is still an in- 
dispensable record of the pious zeal of its found- 
ers. So that for half a century he was a leader 
in the polity, a champion of the doctrines, an or- 
ginizer of the enterprises of that Church, as well 
us a preacher of its lessons and faith. 

To recall the father’s immense energy and po- 
lemic habit, his broad, genial sympathies, bis 
quick temper and his tender heart, leads fitly to 
an appreciation of his abler sun. * It is like hav- 
ing a background from which qualities stand out 
in their natural light, and defects get a just 
shadow. But the swiftness of every mental 
process. the acuteness, the wit, of the great law- 
ver, Weie 2 maternal inheritance, and had a Gal- 
lic tinge. His mother was the child of an Eng- 
lish father and a French mother, and when en- 
feebled by age, still cairied in her refined fea- 
tures and brilliant eves the trace of youthful 
beauty. A young man admitted to the company 
and conversation of this aged couple had memo- 
rable entertainment, if not that “ complete sancti- 
fication” which was the good clergyman’s undy- 
ing theme. 

Francis N. Banos, their youngest child, received 
his education at home, in the schvols of New 
York, in an academy at White Plains, in the Wes- 
leyan University under his father for two years, 
and for two years in the University of the City of 
New York, where he was-graduated at the age of 
twenty-one. From that day earning his own sup- 
port, two years later he was graduated from 
the Yale Law Schovl, and shortly after was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the State of New York. 
Four-and-thirty vears of labor as a lawyer com- 
pleted his career. The inigh place and general 
recognition which he at length attained among 
his contemporaries, and in the list of the fore- 
most lawyers who from the days of HamILtTon 
and Burr to those of O’Conorn have made the 
bar of New York illustrious, were not attained 
easily nor early. Yet his intelligence, his ex- 
haustiess industry and capacity for taking pains, 
were gifts rather than acquirements. They mark- 
ed the years of youthful struggle and poverty not 
Jess than the vears when all his waking hours 
and mental energies were mortgaged to anxious 
clients. It must be inferred that he was then 
taking necessary discipline from his environment 
—which the strongest characters sometimes can 
not forego. His partnerships, besides one with a 
classmate and life-long friend, Jonny Sepewick, 
the honored Chief Justice of the Superior Court, 
were with Josuua M. Corr, Grorce Buckraw, 
Tuomas M. Norru, and finally with his nephew, C. 
W. Banos, his eldest son, F. Sep¢wick BanGs, and 
Francis Lynpe Srevson, under the firin name of 
Banas & Srerson. 

Eighteen years of hard study and work, with 
seemingly moderate or insufficient requital, went 
to the preparation for his first conspicuous suc- 
cesses, won in the bankrupt courts under the act 
of 1867. His acquaintance was enlargingy he 
was svon retained in the most important bank- 
ruptey litigations of thdfday, and became widely 
known as a leading authority upon the subject. 
In these suits a thorowzh training as an account- 
ant acquired in his brother's house (Banes, Mrr- 
win, & Co.) came intd play, and occasions were fre- 
quent which demonstrated his acquaintance with 
business affairs and methods. The opportunity 
errived. The man was ready, full of knowledge, 
energy, self-pos-ession, and matured skill. The 
bankruptcy act was repealed, but the lawyer had 
proved his capacity so conspicuously that clients 
of all kinds claimed his service, and for the last 
fifteen years or more he was retained in many of 
the most important cases litigated in the State and 
Federal courts. 

Not to mention the Morris Ketcuc™ cases, the 
& Ciark, and the Place estate cases, 
it is enough to name the Ocean Bank case, the 
foreclosure of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad mort- 
gage, the Huntincron suits relative to the build- 
ing of the Central Pacific Railroad, the Havr- 
MEYER, MorGan, and Stokks estates controversies, 
the Di Crsnoca libel suit, Mayor remov- 
al of the Police Commissioners, the Navarno suit, 
the Sessions bribery investigation, and the Grant 
& Warp litigations, for recalling the wide range 
of his employments. The blue ribbon of his pro- 
fession, the presidency of the Bar Association, he 
won in 1882. 

His political sympathies during the war went 
with the Republican party, and for a short time 
he served as a private soldicr in a company of 
Westchester militia. He never held a political 
office or desired any. He was active in the pro- 
eeedings against Judges Barnagp and Carpozo, 
as he had_been in resistance to judicial insolence 
during the Ring rule. Mr. Davin Duprey 
codifving achievements did not seem to him es- 
sential to the administration of justice in New 
York.. He was proud of his profession, and ex- 
clusive in devotion to it, but his name was never 
associated with the notorious names of any of 
those who in the last two decades have used the 
Jaw and its accomplished practitioners to work 
injustice or prutect fraud. 
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Inborn integrity was a mark of his character 
as visible to all men as its native vigor and weight. 
A solid understanding brought by long training 
to a firm fine edge, nerve, swiftness of apprehen- 
sion aud resource, were his notable qualities. 
His memory let nothing slip. He knew every de- 
tail of fact, figures, and events in a client's case 
often better than the client himself, and retained 
them through months or years of protracted liti- 
gation with a tenacity never relaxed nor disturbed 
by the ceaseless stream of other facts, figures, 
and events belonging to other cases. He was not 
one of those lawyers, therefore, through whom 
clients manage their own cases. He grasped 
the whole interest of his client, and with busi- 
ness skill no less than legal acumen conducted 
his affairs to the best practicable issue, avoiding 
litigation or strife if possible, using litigation if 
necessary or desirable, and so attaining the end. 
With an unbounded stomach for a fight, his in- 
telligence never committed to controversy inter- 
ests which could better be served by its avoid- 
ance. His defeats were rare in the highest courts, 
but this fails to indicate the full proportion of 
his successful results. 

Except for the assistance of stenographers, the 
amount of work which Mr. Banes went through 
must have been impossible, or fatal at an earlier 
date. His dictations were among the best exhi 
bitions of his lucid, orderly mind. In the arts 
and graces of oratory he never excelled. Per- 
haps he underrated their value even in these 
days, when a change seems to have come over 
every forum, like that which the telegraph and 
daily jourpalism have wrought upon literature. 
If in the Senate, Danie. W ensrer would not now, 
as in the Nullification days, think to advance his 
great argument by flying the gorgeous ensign of 
the republic through a long peroration. Living 
to-day, Mirtom would be the last to think the 
license of his language to SaLmasivs suited to vin- 
dicate regicide, or the superb pomp of the Areo- 
pagitica effective to uphold the liberty of print- 
ing. But to convince and to persuade are still in 
every age the occupation of men’s tongues and 
peus. The style has changed, and the art, but 
not the end; and in convincing, if not in per- 
suading, Mr. Banos was a master. His thought 
was always clear, his diction copious, his utter- 
ance rapid, his resources at command in any 
emergency. 

Pre-eminence of all sorts is not to be affirmed 
of lawyer or layman. He was surpassed at sin- 
gle points. His repute came from an uncommon 
union and high level of so many or most of the 
qualifications essential to the conduct of great in- 
terests and successful controversy. For exam- 
ple, in pure legal learning he had at least one un- 
doubted superior, but his learning never failed 
to be sufficient or spent. Before a stupid jury 
he may have had his equals. Before an in- 
structed court it would be hard to name his rival 
in close cogent logic, however free its form. 
Himself convinced, he could convince others. He 
was marvellously quick to perceive an implica- 
tion in an adversary’s argument fatal to its reach, 
and as ready to involve his own conclusions in 
some concrete illustration which concealed while 
conveying their logic and their force. Whatever 
the ardor of his advocacy, in counsel he was cool 
and wise. 

His manners were simple and sincere. Tlie 
arts of appearance, like the arts of oratory, can 
never have seemed to him worth cultivating, if, 
indeed, it ever occurred to him that such arts 
there were. His intellectual contentions were 
direct, and made up in versatility and strength 
any loss of advantage from well-disguised ob- 
liquity. His wit was not the play of a powerful 
mind with the shows of things, but with their 
realities, and so was caustic rather than humor- 
ous. Self-conscious almost not at all, he lacked 
the vanity which solicits and the pride which can 
not escape irritation. Though his discernment 
of motive was piercing, and bis knowledge of men 
without illusions, he was yet a genial companion, 
generous in judgment, quick in sympathy, and 
affectionate in friendship. His rugged strength 
appeared im this: he lived among’men more by 
the inward light, and according to the obligations 
of his own noble character, than by official stand- 
ards or outward compulsion of any sort. 

Manton Marsce. 
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AN ANGLO-FRENCH ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ANN BRINDLE’S PLUM-PUDDING. 


No other English feature of the scene—neither 
the appearance of a married Church dignitary, 
nor Captain Eugéne’s golden-haired bride, nor 
Mrs. Brindle’s sky-blue dress and canary-colored 
bonnet—inspired half so much wonder and admi- 
ration as Ann’s plum-pudding. 

Everybody had heard of a plum-pudding at 
some time or other, but no one in the place had 
ever set eyes on one before. The greatest cu- 
riosity was evinced in the preparation, and the 
greatest skepticism expressed as to the result. 
Not only the household and neighbors, but half 
the village, had witnessed some phase of the 
elaborate process—the chopping and pounding, 
the grating and shredding, the mixing and final 
stir up. But not a single soul gave a particle of 
credence to Ann’s asseveration that the pudding 
could ever be round. It seemed taking a liberty 
with human understanding to hint at such a 
thing. As well expect the political parties of 
France or the various ~ations of Europe to as- 
similate and form one body incorporate, as the 
amalgamation of these heterogeneous ingredients 
into a compact whole. As well expect, quoth a 
rustic wag, to get all the women in a nunnery, or, 
for the matter of that, in a single house, of one 

* Begun in Hauren'’s Werxcy No. 1499. 


mind. No; the compound might prove a gastro- 
nomic delicacy of the first water—something quite 
out of the ordinary way was certainly to be ex- 
pected of these masses of cordials and candies, 
fruits and flavors, sugar and spice—but a confec- 
tion round as a cannon-ball ad firm as a lady's 
chignon, never! ’Twas all Socus-pocua, fudge, 
flummery, and fiddle-de-dee. Truth to tell, no 
one had been told beforehand that the raw ma- 
terial of the pudding was to be consigued to a 
bag. When, indeed, Ann’s masterpiece did ap- 
pear according to promise, a flawless, huge, con- 
globated, steaming-hot, luscious mass, round as 
the sun itself, satisfaction knew no bounds. The 
pleasure of tasting it could hardly excel the grati- 
fication of beholding such a phenomenon for the 
first time. Every one wanted to look and look 
again. The gravest as well as the gayest present, 
the oldest as well as the youngest, the wise as 
well as the simple, gazed and gazed in growing 
admiration. No work of art or scientific toy ever 
proved more interesting or diverting. The Gen- 
eral, on whose breast blazed a dozen stars, ap- 
plied eyeglass to it as curiously as if he were 
taking cognizance of the enemy’s redoubts; the 
advocate scanned it with no less deliberateness 
tian if it were a forged document ; the curé, lean- 
ing back, gazed from above his neighbor’s shoul- 
der, smiling and sniffing the savory odor ; the rest 
of the company ejaculated, stared, laughed, won- 
dered. Meanwhile a group of eager beholders 
blocked up the doorway. The news that the 
pudding had at last emerged from the pot, round 
as a cannon-ball, spread like wildfire from kitch- 
en to out-house, from out-house to village street. 
First, one homely neighbor, in blue blouse or white 
cap, ventured to the entrance hall, then to the 
threshold of the dining-room, for the sake of a 
peep, till at last a picturesque little crowd stood 
there, all with eyes wide open and mouth agape. 
People might say what they would, was the gen- 
eral sentiment, but a nation who could invent such 
a thing as a plum-pudding must be a curious, an 
ingenious, nay, a remarkable people. 

So intense was the concertration of the guests 
that at last Ann Brindle’s patience gave way. 
The worthy woman had a few moments before 
doffed her sky-blue dress in order to dish up the 
pudding. Not being able to understand the va- 
rious commentaries now passed ypon her handi- 
craft, fearing, from strange words, the connection 
of which she could only guess, that this master- 
piece of her culinary art was not to be eaten 
after all, but to be consigned to the town museum, 
there to remain forever like a mummy under a 
glass case, she grew desperate. Leaning forward, 
she whipped up a spoon, and, lo! quicker than it 
can be described, the steaming fabric was sliced 
into dozens of tempting little morsels. This hap- 
py initiative diverted the general attention, a mo- 
ment before almost painfully on the stretch. 
There was a round of applause, and when the 
plum-pudding was fairly transferred to every 
plate, she became the heroine of the hour. Ev- 
ery connoisseur—and who is not a connoisseur 
in France ?—pronounced the confection irresist- 
ible, unique, adorable—worthy, indeed, to rank 
with the great gastronomic inventions of the 
world, in itself worthy to prove a bond of union 
between the two nations, linking perfidious Al- 
bion and light-minded Gaul in bonds of perpetual 
fraternity. 

After the work of art, the artist. Next came 
Ann’s own turn for admiration and flattery. The 
pudding was wonderful in popular estimation, but 
the woman who could make it more wonderful 
still. As she now made the round of the table, 
helping the rest of the staff to wait, she had to 
give her hand to this distinguished guest and 
that, and listen to all kinds of flattering things 
in a tongue she did not understand. One thing 
she could, however, comprehend perfectly — the 
object of so much laborious care and deep solici- 
tude was fast disappearing. Well for the rest 
of us, she thought, that I have another in the 
pot! Not a soul about the place shall say his 
prayers this night without knowing the taste of a 
plum-pudding if my name is Ann Brindle. 

“Come, Ann,” Millison said in an under-tone— 
perhaps his was the only neglected plate, for the 
young man’s heart was full—‘ you must make a 
little speech in return for so many pretty compli- 
ments. You must indeed; out with it, then; now 
is the very nick of time.” 

“ Lor’, Mr. Millison, I might make a dozen 
speeches, and who would be the wiser of them 
here present? You seem to forget we're in hea- 
then parts—leastways that French tongues wag 
one way and English another.” 

“No matter; some one will translate for vou. 
Out with something,” whispered Millison. “ You 
see everybody expects it.” 

True enough, at this juncture Ann stood in the 
middle of the room, the cynosure of all eyes. 
Having made the round of the table, she was now 
in her original place, just behind the mistress of 
the house and the little Auglo-French party form- 
ing the bridal group. 

There, indeed, stood Ann, conspicuous enough. 
She had doffed her canary-colored bonnet and 
sky-blue dress in order to dish up the pudding, 
but the glory of them still seemed to cling to her. 
Straight and square in her gray alpaca gown and 
white cap with blue ribbons, the very type of 
Saxon independence and sturdiness, a proud, and, 
on the whole, a happy woman that day. Her dar- 
ling Camma certainly had become the wife of 
a heathen Frenchman, but was not Millison Meth- 
old restored to his father? So, egged on by Mil- 
lison, whose love of uu asserted itself even in 
an hour so full of e.otion as the present, all on 
a sudden, moved to say something, Ann Brindle, 
now a portly matron, and before a French audi 
ence, delivered herself of her maiden speech. 

Adjusting her cap strings and smoothing her 
apron, she began: “I’m sure, ladies and gentle- 
men, foreigners though you be, I thank you kindly 
for praising the pudding. Not that { take much 
credit to myself for the making, seeing that the 
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Almighty has given me eyes and fingers and sey. 
to know what's what, and grocers to go to, and ti. 
water on the boil. But we may learn somethin. 
from even a crawling worm, I say, and if you's, 
learned the taste of a plum-pudding for the fir 
time this very day, I’ve found out since crossiy. 
the water that French folks are just flesh a). 
blood like ourselves. ’Tis true, mv grandfathe 
now in Abraham’s bosom, lost a leg at Waterlo., 
and Bonaparte, as I’ve heard tell, used to eat |it:), 
children, and French ways are not Suffolk way. 
about making beds, and your country, they say, is 
ready to flare up any moment like a hay-stack ov 
fire, when all rich people’s heads will be cut off. 
as before. But seeing is believing, the proof ot 
a pudding is in the eating, and if an egg is fres), 
no matter what you call it. And though I say 
such a thing.as least expected to do the same. | 
find people as harmless in France as elsewhere. 
fathers taking out their children in their Sundaw’- 
beat, for I’ve seen them time out of number, and 
husbands doing their duty by their own wives. 
instead of each man running after his neighbor's. 
and more besides, as some would have us beliey, 
Much vou have to thank the Lord for, I must <a, 
—a beautiful country to call your own; and ti» 
fruits of the earth, how they do abound here. t. 
be sure! no one who had not seen would credit. 
not if you talked a white mare black before his 
very eyes. But I thank you kindly, ladies ay 
gentlemen, for praising the pudding, and if ever 
you make one yourselves, don’t spare the boiliiy, 
and put suet or no as you please, and a pinch «| 
ginger makes it agree with the stomach. So ali 
I have to say now is, may God bless Queen Vic- 
toria and the French nation, all folks indisecrimi- 
nate, whether they go to church or chapel ; and I'in 
a widow these twenty years, and a native of Suf. 
fulk, where the most beautiful Talavera corn 
grows, and my name, I’m not ashamed of it, is 
Aun Brindle.” 

There was another round of applause. Tic 
tenor of Ann’s speech could of course only te 
guessed at by the greater number present, and a 
translation was claimored for. 

People first glanced at Millison, but the young 
man’s eyes were fixed on his plate. Some ex. 
traordinary fit of shyness evidently possessed 
one usually self-confident and easy. Then they 
glanced at the Dean, and though speech-making 
of this kind was not at all in his way, he felt 
bound to say something. 

Accordingly, in the correct though somewhat 
bookish French acquired rather from study than 
intercourse, Dean Methold thus becomingly para- 
phrased Ann Brindle’s discourse: “ The estithable 
woman who has just thanked you for your kind 
appreciation of her culinary skill also expresses 
what I am sure is the sentiment of many—I fee! 
tempted to say of most—enlightened minds among 
your neighbors on the other side of the water. 
True indeed is the homely saw, ‘ An ounce of mo- 
ther-wit is worth a pound of learning,’ and not all 
the philosophers of France and England combined 
could put more meahing into fewer words than 
Mrs. Brindle, although I have no doubt her book- 
learning does not go beyond the Bible. True it 
is, as she says, we English and French must judge 
of each other as you do of her plum-pudding. by 
the test of personal experience. And though 
many a brave fellow like this good woman's 
grandfather lost a leg in the wars foreed upon 
us by ambitious and unwise rulers, it is high 
time that an enlightened international policy and 
more extended intercourse should lead the two 
nations to shake hands and be friends. My coun 
try-woman alludes also to the extreme beauty and 
fertility of your country, and to the sobriety an: 
evident domestic happiness of your rural popu- 
lation. All this, too, must be seen by foreigners 
to be appreciated. After matters social and ma- 
terial, Mrs. Brindle refers to those spiritual ques- 
tions which no philosopher can afford to leave 
out. May blessings rest upon all alike, is her 
prayer, no matter what place of worship they at- 
tend—in other words, what religious creed they 
profess—and in this sentiment I am sure all pre- 
sent heartily concur. I repeat it the more eim- 
phatically”—the Dean now inclined his head to 
the curé—“as I have by my side your esteemed 
parish priest, who has to-day joined with me in 
blessing the English bride and French bride- 
groom, and who has also welcomed us all with 
no less warmth than our hosts themselves.” 

Here the curé rose, bowed, and held out his 
hand tothe Dean. The rest of the company rose 
also, but the demonstration of feeling which would 
have followed among a wholly French audience 
was checked by English reserve. The Dean mere- 
ly bowed grave acknowledgment, as he added, 
briefly: “I regret that I can not translate, word 
for word, the little speech just delivered, but that 
would require an idiomatic knowledge of your 
language I do not possess. In conclusion, I re- 
iterate Mrs. Brindle’s wishes for the welfare of 
the French nation.” 

Most men would have made further allusion 
to the Anglo-French alliance just concluded, and 
thrown out a hint as to the other to come. But 
the Dean was English to the backbone, resenting 
any exhibition of feeling on his own part or that 
of others. So with one or two measured, almost 
impersonal little speeches from the bridegroom 
and the curé, the breakfast came to anend. Out 
of compliment to the insular and clerical element, 
emotions had been checked and enthusiasm with: 
hekd, 

Not till after the noisier, less ceremonious ban- 
quet in the kitchen, and the degustation of Anns 
second plum-pudding, were heard ringing cheers, 
and the toast, three times repeated: “ Vive la 
France! Vive l’Angleterre!” 

But to Mrs. Brindle the Dean opened his heart. 
Waylaying him on the staircase, the worthy wo- 
man cauglit his hand, and said, between laughing 
and erving: “Oh, Mr. Dean, isn’t it passing be- 
lief ? But yesterday Mr. Millison a priest, shaven 
and shorn, and now your own dear son once more, 
engaged to as sweet a young lady as was ever 
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horn—though French, it is true, a misfortune she 
can’t help—and one day to beco:ne a husband 
and father, as ’tis our nature to!” 

“God bless you, Ann! you are a feeling wo- 
mau,” replied the Dean ; then he added, in an 
under-tone, “If you have had any share in bring- 
ing about this change, you have saved me from a 
broken heart; that is all I can say.” 

“J just watched over him as if he were my 
own,” Ann replied. ‘“‘ The key of his room in my 
pocket, and no one entering unbeknown, I said 
io myself, as I’ve done many a time when churn- 
ing butter, ‘Now is your moment, Ann Brindle.’ 
That’s what we have to do in this life, I take it, 
Mr. Dean—not to keep staring at the clock, or 
looking out of the window, or asking this one’s 
advice and next t’other’s, but to know the nick of 
‘time for our job when it comes, and act agcording.”’ 

[TO BBE CONTINUED.) 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN, 


Mr. SHerman, who has just been chosen by 
his fellow-Senators President jo tempore of the 
Senate, is approaching the close of his fourth 
term in that body, and has been, with the excep- 
tion of four years, for thirty years continuously 
a member of the United States Congress. Yet 
he is by no means an old man, having been born 
in 1823, and being but sixty-two. There can be 
no doubt of his peculiar capacity to preside over 
the Senate with entire familiarity with its rules, 
and with that body of unwritten law known as 
“the courtesy of the Senate,” which is scarcely 
less vague, and, in the opinion of Senators, rather 
more important, than the “comity of nations.” 
His election at the present time has a temporary 
significance on account of the vacancy in the 
offite of Vice-President, and the fact that, in case 
of a like vacancy in the Presidency of the Uffited 
States, the duties of the office would devolve upon 
Mr. Suerman. This is a state of things, however, 
likely to be soon changed by the passage of the 
act for regulating the Presidential suceession of 
which Senator Sasrwan was in the last Congress 
a cordial advocate. 

Mr. SHerman’s career may be said to have be- 
gun with the rise of the Republican party. In 
1854 he was a young lawyer in Ohio, popular 
among his neighbors, a member of the Whig 
party, and ambitious of distinction. He had 
been an active member and secretary of the 
Whig Convention of 1848 that nominated Gen- 
« eral Tayior, and in 1852 was again a member 
‘of the Whig National Convention, supporting the 

homination of General Scorr. But in 1854 he 
me definitely a “ Free-soiler,” and was elect- 
to the Thirty-fourth Congress. He soon made 
his mark in the House, being a ready debater, 
and having most untiring industry and patience. 
He was re-elected to the three succeeding Con- 
In 1859 he was the Republican candi- 
date for Speaker, and the contest was marked 
by an incident that at the time caused the most 
intense excitement. He had subscribed, with no 
knowledge of the book, for Hinton Rowan He 
ER's Impending Crisis, in which the evils of slav- 
‘ery were depicted with much extravagant rheto- 
ri¢, but with substantial adherence to the facts. 
This subseription was brought up against Mr. 
Suxrman. It estranged from him a few of the 
Southern Whigs, who besought him to declare 
that he was not hostile to slavery. He refused, 
and after eight weeks of balloting, in which he 
came within three votes of election, he yielded 
to Mr. Penstneton, of New Jersey, who was chos- 
en. Mr. Sugarman, however, naturally became tlie 
leader of the majority in the House, and was 
made chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

The next year he was elected to the United 
States Senate, from Ohio, in the place of Senator 
Cuasg, who was made Secretary of the Treasury by 
Mr. Lincoty. He was on the point of resigning 
his seat, after the rebellion assumed a formidable 
shape, to offer his services in the army, where his 
brother, the now famous General SHerMan, was 
already engaged. But both the President and 
Secretary Cuasx urged him strongly not to do so, 
and he remained in the Senate. There his chief 
labors—and they were very arduous—were in con- 
nection with finance and taxation. He was an 
early and ardent advocate of the legal tender law, 
and is credited with having influenced Mr. Coase 
to accept that measure, which he had previously 
been reluctant todo. He was also much engaged 
in the maturing of the national bank system— 
essentially, at its origin, a war measure, having 
for its double object the “floating” of the bonds 
of the government, and the supply of a bank-note 
currency to take the place of that which had be- 
dome impaired, if not destroyed, by the suspen- 
sion of specie payments. As to taxation, he was 
from the first a pronounced protectionist, believ- 
ing that high duties on competing imports were 
necessary to the establishment of American man- 
ufactures, and to the prosperity of American la- 
bor. Prominent as he was in these matters dur- 
ing the war, it was in the financial legislation 
that followed the war that he won the greatest 
distinetion. The two objects that he kept closely 
in view were the refunding and payment of the 
national debt, and the return to specie payments, 
or, rather, a policy which should make the United 

notes equal in value to coin. For a long 
time he resisted the repeal of the law that per- 
mitted the exchange of United States notes, at 
the will of the holder, for interest-bearing obliga- 
tions, and after that provision was abolished, 
he sought to re-enact it as a preparation for re- 
sumption. In this, however, he failed. He then 
turned his energies to the perfection of a scheme 
of resumption, and at first proposed redemption 
of the United States notes on a sliding scale, the 
discount being gradually reduced, after the plan 
adopted successfully in England following the 
Napoleonic wars. But he was finally forced to 
accept the resumption act of 1875, by which spe- 
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cie payments were to be provided for (by loans) 
before January 1, 1879, and a part of the notes 
were to be withdrawn pari passu with the in- 
crease of national bank issues, 

In 1877 Mr. Saerwan was made Secretary of 
the Treasury in the cabinet of Mr. Hayes. He 
iminediately set about providing a redemption 
fund by means of loans, and six months before 
the date fixed by law he had accumulated some 
$140,000,000 in gold, and had the supreme hap- 
piness of seeing the legal tender notes gradually 
approach guld in value, until, when the day came, 
there was practically no demand for gold in ex- 
change for the notes. It was by his advice that 
President HaYes vetoed the first silver bill in a 
message generally credited to Mr. Suerman, which 
was one of the strongest financial state papers 
in our history, 

In 1880 Mr. Suxrman was a prominent candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for the Pre- 
sidency, but failed to receive it, and returned to 
the Senate. 


NATURAL GAS AT FINDLAY, 
OHTO, 


Man’s unwillingness to take Nature at her 
word found a strange illustration in the slowness 
of such an enterprising community as Pittsburgh 
to make use of natural gas long after its value 
had been demonstrated. The same mistrust of 
the best fuel in the world, because it was the 
cheapest, and could be had for the boring, was 
shown by the people of Findlay, Ohio. A Histo- 
ry of Hancock County, of which Findlay is the 
thriving capital, that was published as recently 
as 1881, sets forth that “near the First Presby- 
terian Church we have the celebrated wells of 
natural gas. The old Court-house, now the resi- 
dence of ex-Mayor Cass,” the writer went on to 
say, “has been lighted by this gas for years, and 
it produces a light of excellent quality.” He tells 
how Mr. Case used it as an illuminant, as a fuel 
in-his kitchen, and to supply power for a dental 
machine. There are wells in Findlay, too, where- 
in the water has been made offensive by the gas, 
and it has for years oozed or issued in strong 
streams from springs in the woods, and supersti- 
tious hunters of raccoons, so the story goes, have 
been frightened by the air and water catching 
the blaze from their torches. Natural gas as- 
serted itself as a nuisance and as a terror, and 
its value was proved by experiment vears before 
it occurred to the people to make a general use 
of it. 

Bat recently it has almost wholly superseded 
coal and manufactured gas, and now Findlay has 
the distinction of being the only town in the 
world, except a manufacturing settlement in 
western Pennsvivania, whose illuminant and 
whose fuel come up out of the earth directly be- 
neath it. Eight strong wells give forth a suffi- 
cient quantity not only for the busy town of six 
thousand souls, but to light an indefinite area, 
and to supply fuel for an almost incalculable 
quantity of machinery. For twenty-one months 
they have yielded 8,000,000 cubic feet per dav, 
aud almost every boring fur it has been success- 
ful. A real estate owner in Findlay has simply 
to bore deep enough (it costs about *2000 to sink 
und to pipe a well), and he is almost sure to have 
light and fuel for his own use and the use of all 
his neighbors, and enough to supply power for 
half a dozen manufactories to boot. One mill 
owner has been quoted as saving that his vearly 
bills for fuel have been reduced from $2900 to 
$300. What wonder that Findlay is suddenly 
finding itself famous by reason of its advanta- 
geous site for manufactories, as well as by reason 
of its novel attraction to the sight-seer ! 

Unlike the gas that flows from the wells in 
Pennsylvania, this at Findlay has a strong and 
unpleasant odor, which, so far from being a dis- 
advantage, serves the good purpose of giving 
warning of danger in case of a leak. If the 
Pennsvivanian gas were odorous, the explosion 
by which two women recently lost their lives at 
Pittsburgh could have been avoided. In Qhio 
as in Pennsylvania, however, the important ques- 
tion is, Is the supply of natural gas unlimited ? 
The geologist who shall answer this will do these 
communities an invaluable service. 


ST, PAUL’S CHURCH AT GLEN 
COVE, LONG ISLAND. 


On the beautiful and commanding site of old 
St. Paul’s, in the village of Glen Cove, on thie 
northern shore of Long Island, a noteworthy new 
church has just been completed. Retaining all 
the characteristics of the old building, which was 
colonial in its architecture, the architect, Mr. H. 
M. Conepon, has done no violence to the associa- 
tions or traditions of the plain church that was 
consecrated in 1834, and has now become the 
most important in the diocese outside of two in 
the city of Brooklyn, but he has enlarged it, and 
made it more modern without taking away its 
somewhat antique characteristics. The old tower 
rose from the roof; the new one rises from t..e 
ground to the right of the entrance. The cloisters 
and transepts, the clergy-room, the choir-room, 
the unusual'y large chancel, and the organ-loft 
are additions. In the lower section of the tower 
Mr. S. L. M. Bartow has caused to be built a 
beautiful baptistery as a memorial of his daug‘iter 
the late Mrs. ALick Wapswortn It is lined 
with marble in mosaic-work, the memorial tablet 
being of Florentine marble by Satviati, and the 
font of Cuen stone, 

The ornamentation of the chancel is exquisite. 
Behind it on three large panels, painted by Orr- 
TEL, are the three chief scenes of the Nativity: 
on the arched centre panel, which is fifteen feet 
high, is the birth scene; on the left panel are the 
shepherds approaching, and over them is the an- | 
gel of the annunciation; on the right panel are 
the three Wise Men bringing gifts, and over them 
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is the angel of resurrection. On the left is the 
forerunner of Christ, St. John the Baptist, and on 
the right the Apostle St. Paul. The wood-carv- 
ing about the panels, all of significant designs 
und exceliently done, is a setting worthy of the 
arust’s figures. Many memorial windows lave 
already been inserted, the most of them made by 
Tivrany and Lame, and it is expected that very 
soon every window will bea memorial. Of those 
already put in one is to the memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Epwarp Simpson, another to James Dickson, 
a third (St. Ignatius) to Henry A. Rock, who was 
a chorister, and there is a triple window (Martha 
aud Mary) to Mrs. Martua A. Lincouy. In front 
of the chancel is a beautiful rood-screen in, four 
arches, 

The shingles of the new building are of red- 
wood, which retains its natural color, aud gives a 
peculiar and peculiarly pleasing effect. The pre- 
dominating red has almost as many hues as there 
are shingles. The hill on which St. Paul’s stands 
is an especially suitable site for a house of wor- 
ship. In the yard are elms and locust-trees of 
natural growth, and the well-kept grounds and all 
the surroundings give an effect that is in har- 
mony with the use to which the place is conse- 
crated. Near the church will soon be built a 
guild and parish house. This parish, of which 
the Rev. Dr. Joan Cavarty Mipp.xton is rector, 
has 223 communicants, and its offerings last year 
amounted to $12,372—a fact that gives no hint 
of the beautiful church, but does give hint of the 
character of its members. 


JOHN W. DANIEL, 


Mason Jonn Warwick Danigt, has been 
elected by the Legislature of Virginia to succeed 
General Manon in the United States Senate on 
the expiration of his term in 1887, is a native of 
Lynchburg, and forty-three years of age. His 
father, Jun., was at the break- 
ing out of the war a judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia, and his grandfather had been 
a member of the same tribune!.. When the war 
broke out, voung DanikL was a student at the 
University of Virginia, having been prepared for 
that institution in the schools of Lynchburg, and 
he joined one of the first companies formed at 
the University, and went to Manassas as a pri- 
vate, Shortly after, he obtained a place on the 


staff of General Jupat A. Earty, and was grad-: 


ually promoted to the rank of Major, and made 
Adjutant of Earty’s division. In the battle of 
the Wilderness, in 1864, while heading a charge, 
he received a severe wound in his thigh, which 
was at first believed to be fatal. He still suffers 
from the wound at times, and is lame to a serious 
degree. At the close-of the war he returned to 
the University, and after concluding his academ- 
ic course, graduated from the lawedepartment 
with honor. He entered upon the practice of 
law in Lynchburg, and rapidly attained a high 
position at the bar, gaining considerable reputa- 
tion as an eloquent and impassioned speaker. 
He was early chosen to the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia. For four years prior to 1881 he was a 
member of the State Senate for Campbell Coun- 
ty. In that year he was nominated for Governor 
by the Democratic Convention in opposition to 
the present Governor, Mr. Cameron, who was the 
candidate of a coalition of Re-adjusters and Re- 
publicans. On his defeat for that office he re- 
turned to his practice at Lynchburg, but has con- 
tinued to take a prominent and active part in 
politics. He was elected to Congress last year 
from the Sixth District of Virginia, and when 
the Legislature of the State met recently, with a 
Democratic majority, he came forward as a can- 
didate for the Senate, his chief rival being Jouy 
S. Barsovr, an old politician, and Chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee. Danieu’s pop- 
ularity won for him the party nomination and 
the election. He is a man of striking personal 
appearance, strongly resembling the distinguish- 
ed tragedian Epwin Boorn, has cultivated and 
scholarly tastes, and is well known not only as 
a graceful and effective public speaker, but as a 
clear and forcible writer. He is the author of a 
number of law books, and has delivered literary 
addresses on many occasions. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


A coxpany of Americans are to lay a paper 
railway in Russia. The uses of paper are be- 
coming amazingly extended, and will be likely 
to do some queer tricks with rhetoric as people 
now may think. Perhaps it will not seem strange 
some years hence to read in a newspaper of a 
locomotive “fiercely flagellating the all-enduring 
paper rails, and striking fire and thunder from 
them at every mighty bound,” but it seems now 
as though it would. Inevitably cannon-balls will 
come to be made of paper, and the New-Yorker 
of the future may learn with sorrow and alarm 
of the demolition of Fort Hamilton by the “heavy 
paper hail” poured upon it from a hostile vessel 
lying far out at sea. 


Somebody having written to a Boston newspa- 
per for an example of implied moral, the paper 
replies: ‘ There are no insane asylums in China. 
No street musicians are allowed in the Flowery 
Kingdom.” 


The Mikado of a Western theatrical company 
got off a railroad train at a station in Utah to 
get a cup of tea, and the train started off without 
him. The rest of the company, who were on the 
train, were much disturbed when the Mikado was 
wnissed. They were journeying to a point sixty 
miles further on, where they were to perform 
that evening. Arriving at their destination, they 
found a telegram from the Mikado, assuring them 
that he would be on hand to take his part. An- 
other of the troupe prepared himself to assume 


' the rdle, for fear that the Mikado proper would 
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- be mistaken; but five minutes before the time 


for the Mikado to appear there was a great clat- 
ter of hoofs in the street outside the theatre, and 
the missing actor, amazingly bespattered from an 
eight hours’ ride of sixty miles, slipped into the 
dressing-room, :ssumed his theatrical attire, and 


-walked down the stage calmly on time. 


Nearly twenty thousand persons were killed by 


snakes in India in the vear 1884, and almest three; 


thousand werg destroyed by wild beasts. Forty- 
eight thousand cattle were killed by wild animals, 
and seventeen hundred by snakes. Tigers and 
leopards each killed upward of nineteen thousand 
of these cattle. On the other hand, nearly twen- 
tv-four thousand wild beasts were destrayed, and 
the number of poisonous snakes put out of the 
way was 380,981. 


A New England manufacturer, the Paris Figaro 
declares, offered Madamie. Nilsson one thousand 
dollars for every time that, in singing the “ King 
of Thule” in Faust, she would replace the cus- 
tomary spinning-whieel with one of his make of 
sewing-machines, surmounted by a number of 
tiny electric lights, so arranged as brilliantly to 
spell his own name and that>of the machine. 
The Figaro says nothing furthe?, leaving it to be 
inferred merely that she declined the offer on the 
ground that the proposed change would be ob- 
noxious to the average opera audience, and likely 
to reduce the legitimate profits of the house. 


An English writer says that there*are times of 
stagnation in the picture trade when the run of 
artists would not feel at all as though a mean ad- 
vautage were being taken of them by the offer of 
very low prices for some of their productions. 
He instances two artists of sufficient recognized 
ability to exhibit at the Royal Academy, who 
earned respectively suck suns only as fifteen 
guineas and thirty pounds in the course of an en- 
tire year, and a ‘French artist, a regular exhibitor 
at the Salon, whose income for the year 1883 
was twenty-eight pounds, which was doubled; 
however, by a lucky sale in the year following. 
Still another stopped painting altogether, and 
earned a living by cleaning pictures, until a good 
time came about. 


A citizen of Cincinnati, faneying that relations 
were after his money, threw his entire accumu- 
lations—forty thousand dollars in government 
bonds—into the fire, thereby thwarting Ins rela- 
tions most effectually in case they really were 
after it. 


A Georgia lady has a suit of clothes which her 
grandfather cut and made for himself one han- 
dred and three years ago. It was his wedding 
suit. The material is flax, and the buttons are 
round sections cut out of a gourd and covered 
with cloth. The old-clo’ men of this neighbor- 


hood would feel chagrined indeed if it were to — 


transpire that any lady hereabouts had succeed- 
ed in hoarding the clothing of a male relation 
until it had achieved this astounding age. 


The teller of a Washington bank added again 
and again a long column of figures on a balanee- 
sheet, and each time the footing was $699 in- 
stead of $6090, as it should have been. The 
teller sighed, and as he did so saw something 
move on the paper before him. He looked at it 
closely: it was an eyelash. He added the col- 
uinn of figures again, and the footing came out 
as he wished it to. The eyelash had lain upon 
the sheet in such a way as to change a naught 
intoanine. 


The most photographed of the actresses whose 
pictures are familiar in the shop windows is said 
to have presented herself before the cainera more 
than thirteen lundred times. 


Those who are accustomed to sneer at mules 
will perhaps hear with surprise of the declara- 
tion of the Natchez (Mississippi) Denioerat, that 
“the mule is about the only product of the farm 
for which dealers will seek, and every good mule 
will command its market value on the spot where 
it is grown. We rarely hear of a native-raised 
horse that can be sold for more than $200, and 
then only to some one who happens to fancy him; 
but to good mules there is a fixed market value; 
$250 is no unusual price paid for a fine mule, 
and in the cities of the West #600 and even $800 
are paid for a fancy team of mules.” 


It is most powerfully believed by an aged col- 
ored woman in Georgia, according to a report 
which comes from that State, that she has been 


“ridden by a witch” for two yeats past. The | 


witch on frequent occasions has singed the vic- 
tim’s hair, stuck slivers into her feet, pinned up 
her ears, and pelted her so forcibly with dried 
peas that they penetrated her flesh, which is at 
present filled with them. Tlie afflicted woman 
has seen her tormentor, and declares that she 
bears a remarkable resemblance to old Phillis 
Branch, of Abbeville; but as that remarkable 


person has been dead for a number of vears, it | 
is not believed that.anything can be done either™ 


in the way of physical interference or of expos- 
tulation. The doctors in attendance on the suf- 
ferer have plied her with medicines which it is 
known were particularly obnoxious to Phillis 
Branch in life, but no encouraging effect has 
been observed. Thé afflieted woman herself be- 
lieves that it is not possible to escape, and that 
she must soon suceumb to the witch’s persecu- 
tions. Some hard-hearted persons who are ac- 
quainted with the case éntertain ungenerous sen- 
timents in regard to it; they say that if the ailing 
woman would make up her mind to get well she 
would recover immediately. Nobody, however, 
who is not full of pins and slivers and dried peas 
can, of course, be expected to share the impres- 
sions and understand the despair of one who is. 
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“THEM APPLEBY CHILDREN.” 
By G. GILES. 


We were unusually late that dark, damp Feb- 
ruary morning—later even than on any of the 
preceding days of the week, a kind of hopeless- 
ness having added itself to the certainty of an- 
other long, dreary day of confinement. People 
who live in Northern cities, where everything is 
brought to their doors, where the discomforts of 
necessity are reduced to a fraction, and, we are 
told, your very neighbor is forced to clear a side- 
walk for you to pass, have little idea of what a 
long spell of bad weather is to us Texans—we 
who spend a large part of our year in the open 
air; who delight in having doors and windows 
stretched to admit the pure prairie breeze; who 
boast of snow, ice, slush, and all the horrors of a 
Northern winter being unknown. 

But this had been an uncommonly long, try- 
ing time. First, the winter had been unusual- 
ly pleasant and equable; then the south wind 
blew day after day from mild to hot, till peaches 
were in bloom, roses had buds, the honeysuckle 
had taken a new start, and flowers were seen on 
the prairie. So, when the Norther arrived, at a 
few hoifrs’ notice, we found it, as expected, a 
piercing one; but then its length! not twelve, 
twenty, thirty, but fully forty-eight hours did it 
rage, rushing round the house, whistling through 
every opening left in window and door for the 
sweet fall” breeze to enter; blowing upward 
through the holes and crevices of the floor, till 
our feet were almost frozen by the blazing hearth ; 
and having paid its debt to the South with more 
than interest, dying obstinately in gusts of sleet 
as slowly eame the east wind in, in sultry rain. 

Such rain !—not a deluge and over, not heavy 
showers broken by the sunbeams and the clear- 


-ing, making the prairie to blossom, but a steady 


down-pour for over a week, day after day, with 
thunder-storims at night, so that even on our, 
sandy soil there was not a dry spot for one’s 
foot. Rain trickled in through every shingle warp- 
ed by the*great heat of the past summer; the 
vivers were up; the stage failed tmake its trips ; 
the mails stopped. We were cut off from the 
great universe and the progress of civilization, 
and did not, alas! find the privation as trying as 
a wet wood-pile. 

So it was not to be wondered at that, when 
there was nothing to be looked forward to but 
food and sleep, and that food, in this time of ut- 
ter absence of servants, depended on the strag- 
gles of the women of the family with wet splut- 
tering wood, rising should be deferred as long 
as possible. But when we were up, breakfast 
over, the General made the astounding dis- 
covery that it was not raining, had not rained 
through the night, and rode off to town to learn 
what small news was left us, while I roused my- 
self to repair some of the household omissions 
caused by the necessities and laziness of such 
weather. 

And thus it happened that I was but washing 
up the breakfast dishes at 10 a.m., when I heard 
a loud halloo; and stepping on the gallery, found 
un old gentleman asking for the “ Gineral, who 
warn't in town when he called.” I asked him to 
dismount and wait here for the General’s return, 
which the stranger did, saving: “The Gineral 
warn’t in his office; he had rode out whar a man 
had got killed last night, as he would have to de- 
fend some one, certain. He would wait awhile, 
if agreeable, and it warn’t too long, or leave a 
message at worst, as his business with the Giner- 
al was of importance, and he had come a long 
way since dawn—from the Sandies of the Big 
Breshy.” He was a very tall, thin man, whose 
beard was more silvered than his light hair, with 
a Jarge, long, indeterminate nose, low broad brow, 
a quaint musing look in the bright little brown 
eyes that nevertheless saw everything, a mouth 
whose kindly benevolence contradicted the alter- 
vating impression of sharpness or stupidity made 
by the very disproportionate and unmatched nose 
and eyes. 

Inviting the stranger to the fire in the sitting- 
room, which the damp made very acceptable, I 
returned to the duties of the day in which I was 
so behindhand. Now, as we all know, few Texas 
houses are built to insure privacy at any time, 
and after a very long, hot summer, partitions had 
warped and paper split till one could almost see 
into, as well as hear every word uttered in, the 
adjvining room, for collections had been so poor— 
the cotton being a failure this year—that I had 
not the means for the usual renovation. The 
stranger, after drying himself by the fire, care- 
fully examined pictures and ornaments, then 
paced the room for sume time, and at last took 
one of the few books I had left out, and applied 
his mind to a school trigonometry. Nothing is 
more trying to a woman of well-ordered habits 
than the litter of a literary and artistic family. 
I regretfully remembered having the previous 
evening made a clean sweep of all papers and 
books that could tempt young minds from their 
studies. 

Now, knowing the General did not often re- 
turn early from the scene of a shooting, and pity- 
ing the man in his long waiting, I told Laura, my 
third girl—a child, who, never having more than 
two ideas at a time, could be relied on from the 
very concentration to work them out fully—to 
take her knitting and sit in the room. As | went 
in and out to the kitchen the sound of voices told 
me the old man was not sorry to have a compan- 
ion, and I knew her sense of courtesy would make 
her more steadily attentive than many an older 
person. But when I seated myself in the dining- 
room to beat the cake which was to form the sa- 
lient feature of a very minute dinner, I heard 
more distinctly and connectedly. The weather 
and town talk exhausted, Laura was learning the 
old man’s business, as he continued to regret 
missing her father. 2 

“T jest called’to see the Gineral about them 
Appleby children. It has been raining on the 
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square for a week down oer way, without men- 
tioning showers and clouds; wagons stopped, 
corn can’t be put in, and thar’s no chance for a 
plough even on the Sandies. Well, I speaks out 
at the blacksmith’s shop (we all met during a 
littke mending to consider the weather, which 
warn’t very encouraging as to liveliness), ‘ Duty 
is duty,’ says I; ‘we've got to 'dentify them Ap- 
pleby children, and thar’s a plain leading to it 
now. Every man that has a crop feels that bad 
weather is the time to pick up all the odd jobs 
he has dropped out of the way of his day’s work. 
When you can’t do anything for yourself, work 
for your neighbor; thar’s sense as well as reli- 
gion in that. And our plain duty now is to ’den- 
tify them Applebys.’” 

“But who are the Appleby children? Are 
they orphans ¥”’ 

“Well—no, they are not. now I come 
to think of it, they are half-orphans, all ‘cept the 
youngest set lacking a mother; and the father, 
if shared out among them, wouldn’t come to 
mucli.” 

“But why should children be identified ?” 

“ Law, my little lady—law. When thar's prap- 
erty to be distributed amopg heirs, the Gineral 
would tell you, the court requires them heirs to 
be "dentified. And I'm here to inform the Gin- 
eral that the hall of Big Breshy neighborhood is 
ready to come up and ‘dentify them Applebys, 
hull and separate, as he needs. Thar’s land and 
stock to be divided among so many—a good liv- 
ing to each ; but the question is, Whi¢h? That's 
the pint. Thar will have to be witnesses sum- 
moned on it, and Big Breshy is ready to do fts 
duty.” 

“ But where is Mr. Appleby? Why don’t le 
identify bis children ?” 

“Pears like a father ought to we to "den- 
tify his children, and children to ‘dentify their 
father. But, you see, thar’s so many of them, 
and it’s a living to each ; so it’s & temptation to 
*dentify more children than to one wo- 
man. Not but that Sam Appleby ain’t a perfect 
gentteman ; none of the wives’ relations has ever 
hinted that he warn’t an honorable man. Yet 
flesh is weak; human nater shows under temp- 
tation; it ain’t to be supposed, umder the press- 
ure of such oi Sam's nremery is what 
it once was, 6o he might—innovently—confound 
some of the later Applebys inte shearing the land. 
Aud that wouldn't suit Mre. Appleby’s people.”’ 

“ You mean the present Mrs. Appleby ?”’ 

“The present Mrs. Appleby won’t have any 
relations for her ehildren te trouble about, being 
a girl Jim Kitchener raised at the tavern going 
to Weimar. It warn’t the present nor the two 
previous Mrs. Applebys, theagh the family of the 
third back will get money from an uncle on the 
Brazos. You see, Sam has married right numer- 
ously, following after Seripter ‘that it ain’t 
good for man te live alone.” It has been the 
custom heretofore, when the last Mrs. Appleby 
shakes down inte housekeeping, for the folks of 
the previous Mrs. Appleby to come and haul 
away her children and goods, dividing them 
among the kin, cept for visite. And a very good 
arrangement, as making room for the new set, 
and saving grudges and ill blood, though Sam 
was always a patient, considerate man. Still, it 
made the roll of them confusing to the neigh- 
bors. But this warn’t followed up by the rela- 
tions of the last three wives, without mentioning 
the present, who hain’t got none save a runaway 
‘father in Mexico.” 

“Why didn’t they?” 

“That's an open question. Whether this new 
base of action were from want of means, unwill- 
ingness to encourage matrimony, or a high sense 
of the paternal tie, is a p’int that’s been mightily 
discussed on Breshy. But the result were—for 
all things human do have results—that when thar 
were land to be divided among the children of 
Sam Appleby by Miss Sarah McAliier, his wife, 
them children had to be 'dentified, and that thar 
might be a tempting of Sam, though a perfect 
gentleman, a good Baptist, and bonester than 
you ever meet on the Navidad; a brave soldier 
too, with a clar war record, a-during which he 
lost one wife from grief at the parting, and mar- 
ried two others, life being teo uncertain then for 
folks to move slowly.” 

“ But I can not see the trouble of that,” said 
mv level-headed girl: ‘‘ the court just wants the 
children of Mrs. Sarah MeAMter Appleby.” 

“Jest so. Clar as cat be. Only two of them 
were McAliliers, and the three last were Sarah. 
I don’t see myself how Sam evér came to do it. 
Only one of the first, when he could afford tomb- 
stones, was Sophronisba, so I reckon he took an 
easier name that needed no variation. Now I 
want the Gineral to know that we'll stand by 
Sam, as he has stood by us. For what with set- 
tings-out, marryings, births, and burials Sam Aaa 
kept some liveliness in the neighborhood, so we 
won't go back on him. A good neighborhood is 
always neighborly, and the hull of Big Breshy, 
young and old, men and women, are prepared to 
*dentify them Appleby children, from the eldest, 
who is down a mine in Dakota, the second, who's 
judge in Santa Fe, or the daughter, who married 
a Vermont Yankee, down to the little last Ap- 
pleby, jest two months old. The women can 
speak as to births by the female ’rithmetic, add- 
ing to and subtracting from the ages of their 
own families. And most men have taken notice 
of a likely boy—but then, all of the Applebys 
were likely, and Sam did—repeat names.” 

“Repeat names ?”’ queried Laura, in a confused 
manner. 

“You may wonder. Why a man should be 
poor in names is a mystery, with the Bible, the 
map of Texas, and a little invention to help him 
out. But it’s past noon, and the Gineral ain’t 
back, and I must be at Levisstansky’s by four to 
see about some colts. But as you are a bright 
little girl, you’ll tell him the hull of Big Breshy is 
ready, at a week’s notice, to 'dentify all or any 
one be wants. The main points are plain enough ; 


but what I came for to ask, what we wants to 
know, is, Are we to ‘dentify all the Applebys, liv- 
ing and dead, and all the wives ?—for all, by no 
means, didn’t die on the Breshy. That would 
need a power of witnesses.” 

“ But,” said Laura, as he rose to go, “ would 
you mind telling me hew many Appleby children 
are there 

“Bout eighteen living, as near as we neighbors 
can count. I never knew all the wives and chil- 
dren. Thar’s a lot of experience to be gained in 
this wortd, and when life’s been agreeably diversi- 
fied by hope and affiietion, like Sam’s has been, it 
met jest Why, the variation in wives 
and different q of relations would never 
leave one without thought on a long summer's 
day. But I must be travelling. Good-by, little 
lady. Remember Big Breshy is ready to do its 
duty, and ‘dentify them Appleby children.” 


UNDERVALUATION OF 
IMPORTS. 


Tux apecia) Treasury report on the collection 
of duties, and the recent correspondence between 
Secretary Manning and sundry gentlemen person- 
aliy interested in the administration of our tariff 
laws are of special interest to importers ; and not 
to them only, but also to the general public. Com- 
plaints of the undervaluation of imported goods 
are almost, if not quite, chronic. Asa rule, they 
emanate from honest importers, and are brought 
to the attention of the Treasury Department at 
Washington by special agents. These underval- 
uations of imported goods, either purchased 
outright in the European markets or consigned 
to the American market for sale, operate in- 
juriously in three several ways: they defraud 
the United States government of its legal rev- 
enue, put profitable competition by honest im- 
porters beyond the pale of possibility, and spread 
the virus of lying dishonesty through whole sec- 
tions of mercantile society. . Each of these issues 
is a calamity against which the instinct of self- 
preservation and patriotic publi¢ spirit seek to 
guard. For this reason consular officers of the 
United States resident in foreign countries are 
charged with certain duties, in the execution of 
which, it is alleged, some of them are unjustifi- 
ably remiss. 

While it may be conceded that the protection 
of American citizens travelling or domiciled in 
foreign countries is the primary duty of consular 
officers, it is no less true that protection of the 
revenue is one of their most important functions. 
In the exercise of this duty they are required to 
examine into the truthfulness of statements con- 
tained in the invoices of goods presented to them 
for certification. The intelligent fidelity, or oth- 
erwise, with which they perform this office is of 
vital moment to the welfare of their employers, 
the American people. 

The truthfulness of an invoice may be approx- 
imately determined by what the consular officer 
learns of specific manufactures in his own dis- 
trict, of the prices of raw materials, wages of 
labor, cost of machinery, manufacturers’ state- 
ments of prices, merchants’ printed circulars of 
prices, average market prices, commissions and 
brokerages and by whom paid, and local business 
habits and peculiarities. If in his conscientious 
judgment the invoice contains false statements, 
the eonsuler official certifying the same must note 
upon it his own estimate of the true market val- 
ues, and must also communicate his corrections, 
with the reasons therefor, to the authorities at 
home. Much of bis information is not infre- 
quently obtained from the special agents of the 
Treasury working in his vicinity, with whom he 
is legally obliged to co-operate. Without some 
degree of honesty it would be impossible to con- 
duct international commerce to advantage; and 
mercantile probity is not vet quite so scarce that 
consular officers and special agents can not find 
upright men on whose word and ledger they may 
safely rely. From these, as well as from the gen- 
eral facets of manufacture and market, they gath- 
er much of the requisite knowledge. 

But another source of information, and that 
not the least valuable, is open to American offi- 
cials. Pieces of s—say of silks, for exam- 
ple—about six by four inches in size, cut from 
the goods invoiced, must be deposited with the 
certifying consular officer. Of seventeen, more 
or less, different pieces, closely approaching each 
other in value, twe may be analyzéd and valued, 
and the worth of the remainder be estimated 
from the result. In conducting the analysis, 
the cost of the organzine or warp, of the tram or 
woof, of the coloring matters embodied, of the 
warping, weaving, finishing, and ironing, is esti- 
mated by able experts. There may or may not 
be added to this estimate an adequate percentage 
for capital employed, wear and tear of machinery, 
etc., etc. Thus the prime cost per anne or métre 
is readily ascertained, and means of correcting a 
fraudulent invoice obtained. This method may 
be employed on as many of the pieces invoiced 
as is deemed necessary. It is also applicable to 
satins, velvets, ribbons, etc., and to any fabrie in 
which silk is the chief element of value. 

Embroideries are also subjects of suspicion and 
of frequent undervaluation. The principle of val- 
uation employed in the Appraiser’s department 
comes the nearest to specific duty of any rule for 
deciding ad valorem imposts. It is derived, first, 
from the cost of the basic material; second, from 
the cost of bleaching; and third, from the cost 
per 100 or 1000 of the stitches, as ascertained 
from ten or a dozen of the best houses occupied 
in that particular manufacture in any given lo- 
calitvy. Ten per cent. is ordinarily added to the 
sum of these respective outlays, and the foreign 
minarket value is thus decided. 

All these and similar precautions are absolutely 
needful in view of the fact that little or no reli- 
ance can be placed on the sworn statements of 
some foreign merchants or shippers. Free-traders 
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themselves, at least so far as their own produc. 
tions are concerned, they do not hesitate to deny 
the right of the United States to impose a pro- 
tective tariff. As an oath exacted from a help- 
less victim by a powerful oppressor is not held 
by ethical philosophers to be of binding force, so 
these gentlemen are ready to perjure themselves 
as often as sworn declarations to the truth of 
their invoices are required, and to justify the 
perjury by the uncontroHable stress of circum. 
stance. The casuistry is obvious, but discussion 
of it is without the scope of the present writing. 
The fact of the perjury creates the need of sci- 
entific and competent means for preventing dam- 
age to the American . Complaint is rife 
that false veri.ication of invoices has not hither. 
to been followed by ution for perjury. Such 
prosecution would comparatively easy if the 
excellent practice prevailing in Great Britain of 
making declarations under oath before local offi- 
cers were general, 

Another excuse for jured declarations is 
that American in some cases 
have their offices in the counting-rooms or plac~s 
of business of foreign manufacturers, merchan 
or brokers, aud that, in consequence, the business 
secrets of shippers are betrayed to competitors 
or enemies. Such a practice, wherever it may 
exist, is wholly illegal, and is manifestly detri- 
mental tecommerce. Consuls-General must know 
from persenal inspection or the reports of sub- 
ordinates te what extent these complaints are war- 
ranted by the facts. If justifiable, the government 
can and should redress the injustice by appoint- 
ing consular officers and agents who can be trust- 
ed to obey the laws under which they hold their 
commissions. But whether these alleged com- 
plaints be true or false, the fact of mereantile 
undervaluations can not be denied. To such an 
extent have these been successfully attempted 
that some of the largest and most reputable im- 
porters affirm that they have been in mea- 
sure driven out of the business. How this should 
be so, in presence of all the preeautions described, 
is not at all clear. But accepting the statement 
that it is so, it is evident that utmost fair- 
ness and vigilance should be exercised by the 
customs officials, and especially in the Appraiser’s 
department. It is not at all uncommon fof im- 
porters and consignees te advance the invoiced 
values on entering their goods, in order to es- 
cape the additional penal duty if the appraiser 
should advance the valuation above ten per cent. 
of the stated value. If dissatisfied with his ap- 
praisement, they may apply for re-appraisement. 
In such case the appeal of thé importer of con- 
signee, together with the invoice, is referred by 
the Collector to the General Appraiser, who fixes 
a day for the re-appraisement. He also sends 
the appeal to the A , with a written re- 
quest that the latter will give the names of im- 
porters of similar goods. These names the Ap- 
praiser inscribes on the written request, and re- 
turns it to the General Appraiser. He also in- 
dorses on the back of the appeal the names of 
persons suitable for selection as merebant ap- 
praisers, and sénds the appeal to the Collector. 
From the persons thus indicated, the Colleeter 
ordinarily chooses a merchant appraiser, or he 
may select one not named in the list. Two days 
before that of re-appraisement the General Ap- 
praiser issues his summons to importers of goods 
similar to those in question to testify to their 
value on the return day. This they do after due 
examination, putting down their estimates on 
blank inveices, to which they swear before the 
General Appraiser. This officer, together with 
the merchant appraiser, then examines the goods, 
fixes prices, and reports to the Colleetor. Only 
in case of disagreement between the two has the 
Collector the power and responsibility of final 
decision. 

Since the advent to power of the new national 
administration some changes have been authori- 
tatively made in the forms of procedure within 
the General Appraiser’s office. Under the old 
system lawyers were permitted to appear in be- 
half of importers, and to examine and cress-ex- 
amine witnesses. This, together with the observ- 
ance of some legal forms, gave to the General 
Appraiser, merchant appraiser, and their action 
the semblance of a judicial court, and as sueh it 
came to be regarded. This construction and the 
practice that gave rise to it were alike to be re- 
gretted. Re-appraisement is not in the nature of 
a trial in a court of law, wherein the re-appraising 
officers act as judges and render decisions aceord- 
ing to the preponderance of evidenee. The re- 
appraising board has the same funetions as the 
original appraisers, and must judge, independent- 
ly of experts, for themeelves. It has only quasi- 
judicial powers, and has no authority te permit 
the cross-examination of witnesses by i 
or their counsel, or to give publieity to their tes- 
timony. The old method was not the best for 
getting at positive knowledge of the faets, and 
was liable to the further objection of — de- 
cidedly and unnecessarily expensive to appellants. 

It is to the credit of Secretary Manning (by or- 
der of June 9, 1885) and his suboidinates that 
all this has been changed by excluding lawyers 
frem the room in which the General and mer- 
chant appraisers hear appeals and settle all ques- 
tions relating to values, after carefully examining 
as many subpcenaed witnesses as the professedly 
aggrieved importer chooses te call. Half a doz- 
en reputable merchants, producing samples and 
invoives, conscientiously examining and valuing 
goods with which they are familiar, enable the 
General and merchant appraisers to compare 
values and decitlé on specifie cases before them 
with greater ability and equity than are probable 
under the forms of legal procedure. Sach as- 
sistance is of as much value as that afforded by 
the specialized reports of experts in the places 
of exportation, if not more. The decisions of 
the appraising board are not now made kno \n 
in presence of interested parties, but are scit 
under seal to the Collector. Importers, aud par- 
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ticularly those of highest character for business 
probity, are better pleased with the present ar- 
rangement than with the old one. 

In the determination of specific values, the 
estimates of experts and appraisers vary, and 
that necessarily, but by no means to the degree 
popularly supposed. In some one month the 
valuation of silks, velvets, ribbons, laces, and 
embroideries, etc., by experts, may exceed that 
of appraisers by from 1 to 3 per cent.; in an- 
other month the valuation of the appraisers may 
exceed that of experts by from 1 to 6 per cent. 
The average annual difference between the two 
classes of valuers is said not to exceed 2 per cent. 

We have given exclusive prominence in these 
remarks to the higher classes of textile fabrics, 
because it is of them that advanced valuations 
are principally made, and because it is in that 
department tuat complaints of undervaluation 
most frequently arise. In 1883, out of a total 
advanced valuation of $1,970,000, about three- 
fourths, or $1,442,000, were of silks, velvets, rib- 
bons, laces, embroideries, etc. In March, 1885, 
experts claimed that an advance of 123 per cent. 
on invoices coming from the Ziirich consular dis- 
trict ought to be made. This claim was not only 
allowed by the Appraiser, but the actual advance 
of valuation was higher than that recommended. 
The total advance on silk, cotton, and other goods 
in six years and six months was $8,300,000, on 
which an average duty of 50 per cent. was col- 
lected. The Appraiser’s valuation in this period 
averaged 10 per cent. above that of the invoices, 
and somewhat more than 1} above that of the 
experts. The last six schedules of silk prior to 
the 21st of November, embracing values to the 
amount of 2,300,000 francs, show an advance by 
the Appraiser of 340,000, and by the foreign ex. 
perts of 250,000 franes. The difference between 
the two is equivalent to somewhat more than 379; 
per cent. in favor of the Appraiser over the ex- 
pert upon the invoice value. 

It is not impossible that occasional unfairly 
advanced valuations may take place, and that 
under the pressure of clamor raised by the most 
deeply interested in the maintenance of a high 
protective tariff. While business conditions con- 
tinue to be what they now are, attempts to de- 
fraud the government will be continuous, Skill- 
ed and upright vigilance should be at least equal- 
ly wary and persistent. This single defense can 
only be found in the members of a civil serv- 
ice duly qualified, and independent of political 
changes. We are inclined to the belief that our 
national revenue laws are, on the whole, as wise- 
ly and judiciously executed as could reasonably 
be expected , nor do we see that the adoption of 
any one of the expedients proposed would lead 
to juster conclusions. In the struggle between 
honesty and dishonesty we are not able to see 
how the first would be better protected by the 
seizure of goods suspected of undervaluation, the 
payment of importers for them at invoiced prices 
plus 5 per cent. for profit, and public sale at auc- 
tion, after due time had been allgwed for exami- 
nation, by the government. The prices thus re- 
alized would be subject to too many transient 
and disturbing influences to constitute proper 
measures of values. Neither would permission 
to import grades of goods during definite periods 
at fixed prices, that may or may not be honest, 
afford any larger measure of relief. The instinct 
of rascality would be as powerfully operative then 
us now, Just so long as any protective or rev- 
eue tariff is imposed, must the same or similar 
defensive methods be employed against greed, 
guile, and falsehood ; and just so jong will there 
be complaints of fraudulent undervaluation. 

RicwarD WHEATLEY. 


WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT. 


Mr. Vanpersitt was probably the “ richest 
man in the world,” as admiring New-Yorkers 
were wont to boast, with an undefined feeling that 
they shared in his pre-eminence by dwelling in 
the same city with him. It is certain that in 
“personal” property, as distinct from “ real es- 
tate,” his wealth was greater than that of any 
other American, and probably than that of any 
other man, It was usually computed at $200,- 
000,000, and his regular income at $10,000,000 
a year. To the ordinary mind these are simply 
figures as incomprehensible as those of the dis- 
tance to the moon. Some conception of them 
may be formed by the calculation that Mr. Van- 
DERBILT’S wealth was greater than the assessed 
value of the total property of the four States of 
Nebraska, Colorado, Nevada, and Oregon, greater 
than the property of any one of sixteen States 
in the Union, and so great that he could have 


paid the entire debt, State, county, and municipal, - 


of all the New England States, and have been 
still many times a millionaire; or to come to a 
more explicit personal estimate, his income during 
any single hour was $1200, and before the same 
hour the following day, he was $28,800 wealthier, 
while during the week it was sufficient to meet 
his usual annual expenditure, which he is re- 
ported to have estiimated at $200,000. 

It is not uncharitable to say that the possession 
of this extraordinary fortune was Mr. VanpEr- 
BILT’S most conspicuous claim to distinction, and 
certainly it was no small one. His wealth was 
amassed in the steady development and careful 
inanagement of the properties left him by his fa- 
ther, and the son can not be said to have pos- 
sessed the original qualities and capacities of the 
parent. On the other hand, he had the reputa- 
tion. of using his enormous means in a manner 
more in barmony with the general standard of 
the community as to the conduct of its wealthy 
members. He had a genuine love for the good 
things in art, and collected in a house remark- 
able for its varied beauty. and magnificence many 
of the finest works of modern painters. Ile was 
particularly attracted by the French school, and 
lield in his galleries excellent examples of Mxis- 
Corot, Diaz, Mittet, Rovsstav, 
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and Fortuny. He, of course, employed the trained 
judgment of experts in his purchases, but he also 
exercised his individual judgment ; and one of his 
agents, Mr. S. P. Avery, has stated that “ no mat- 
ter what the reputation of the artist was, he would 
not buy a work which he did not understand and 
like.” Of his English pictures the most noted are 
a very beautiful Turner, and works by Sir Joun 
GicBert, ALma-Tapema, and MILvais. 

Another of his tastes with which the public is 
familiar, and for which he was widely admired, 
was that for fast horses. This he inherited from 
his father, but it was manifested only late in life. 
His most noted animals were the double team 
Maud S. and Aldine, driven by himself at Fleet- 
wood Park in 2.153—an achievement of which he 
was justly proud, because it not only “beat the 
record,” but showed great skill as a driver. Aft- 


erward the famous mare Maud S. became the — 


* Queen of the Turf,” and attracted so many and 
80 urgent proposals for use on the race track that 
Mr. Vanpersitt sold her to Mr. Bonnxr for less 
than one-half what the racing men had offered 
for her. 

Perhaps Mr. Vanpersitt’s immediate fame 
rests as much on his pictures and his horses as 
on his wealth and his vast business enterprises, 
because the latter, great as they were, were not 
regarded as stamped by his individuality, as were 
those of his father. Yet he undoubtedly held the 
controlling interest in a more extensive and more 
important railroad system than any other one 
man in the world, and it must be granted that in 
their management he was, in the main, guided by 
juster and more wholesome business principles 
than usually prevail. The roads that commonly 
bore his name ran from New York along both 
sides of the Hudson River and through the Mo- 
hawk Valley, across the Alleghany Hills to Buf- 
falo, thence on each side of the great lakes to 
Chicago, and thence northwest into the fertile 
grain region. Along the whole length of this 
system, as far as Chicago, the original VanpEr- 
BILT lines were “paralleled” by rival lines, of 
which he was forced to get possession, and this 
somewhat weakened their standing in recent 
years. But it is generally conceded that the 
whole system was more free than any other of 
like magnitude from the vices of corporate man- 
agement, and that they were managed for the in- 
terests of the share-holders rather than for the 
profit in Wall Street of those who controlled 
them. These properties are now under the gen- 
eral control of Mr. VaNDERBILT's sons, to whom, 
with Mr. Coauncry M. Depew as adviser, he sev- 
eral years since transferred them. It is also un- 
derstood that, while retaining a dominant interest 
in the roads, care was taken by the Messrs. Van- 
DERBILT to distribute the stock as widely as pos- 
sible, in order to keep it from the influence of 
speculation on the Exchange. 

Mr. VANDERBILT'S charities are said by his in- 
timate friends to have been, in a quiet way, very 
extensive. His most conspicuous public gifts 
were that of 8500,000 to the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in New York for the founding 
of a School of Medicine, and of $100,000 to the 
Vanderbilt University of Tennessee for a Theo- 
logical School. He also paid the expenses in- 
volved in removing the Egyptian Obelisk to Cen- 
tral Park, which cost him some $100,000. 


MR. VANDERBILT’S HOMES. 


Mr. H. Vanpersitt was born before 
his father had become rich or famous, and while 
he was still the “Commodore” only of a ferry 
sloop. The house at New Brunswick which was 
the birth-place of the second Vanpgrsict is of 
ample dimensions, though very plain and even 
humble in finish and fittings. Its spaciousness 
is explained by the fact that it was built and for 
some years occupied as a tavern, which was at 
one time kept by Mrs. Corngtius VANDERBILT. 
It is now occupied as a tenement-house, and the 
neighborhood has become very undesirable. 

The VANDERBILT house at New Dorp belonged 
to the farm of sevehty-five acres that was bought 
for his son by the Commodore when the Commo- 
dore concluded that his son had “no head for 
business,” and when it was evident that his son’s 
health was suffering from the confinement of the 
office work in which he had been engaged for 
two years as clerk in a Wall Street banking 
house. This was in 1842, when Wittiam H. had 
just completed his twenty-first vear, although he 
was already married. His residence on Staten 
Island continued for twenty-two years, during 
which his industry and good judgment in the 
management of his farm established him firmly 
in his father’s good opinion. 

The Vanpersitt houses in Fifth Avenue have 
been one of the sights of New York since they 
were completed in 1882. No private residenves 
in the country are better known by sight to an 
equally large number of people. The southern- 
most, that on the corner of Fifty-first Street, was 
the residence of Mr. W. H. Vanpersict and the 
scetie of his death. The other is a double house, 
occupied by two of Mr. VanprErsitt’s married 
daughters. The cost of Mr. Vanpersitt’s own 
house alone, with its sumptuous interior appoiut- 
ments, is estimated at three millions. 


THE VANDERBILT TOMB. 


Tue structure that is to serve as the family 
tomb of the VANDERBILTS was begun about a year 
ago, and the building has been in progress ever 
since, from the designs and under the direction 
of Mr. Ricnarp M. Hent, the architect. It was 
intended to take the place of the older and small- 
er vault in which the remains of Commodore V an- 
DERBILT were deposited. It is neither on the farm 
which Mr. Wittram H. VANDERBILT occupied and 
worked during his residence on Staten Island nor 
in the old Moravian Cemetery of New Dorp, but 
is just outside of the latter, and near the former. 

The building is placed against a bank of about 
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“THE FALL OF MAN”—BASS-RELIEF FROM THE VANDERBILT TOMB. 


its own height, so that the rear of it is not seen. 
The sides also are effectually masked by retaining 
walls curving outward in plan, each nearly a 
quarter circle, and heavily buttressed. In its ex- 
terior architecture, therefore, the tomb is merely 
a gabled front forty feet high by fifty wide, of 
Quincy granite, divided laterally into a centre 
projected some six feet from the front walls of 
the aisles. 

Each of these three divisions has a doorway, 
in which is hung a double bronze door, the upper 
part of which is grated in order to give light to 
the vestibule without compromising the security 
with especial reference to which the building has 
been planned. The central doorway, a round 
arch of some seven feet diameter inside and 
twenty outside, is the chief feature of the front. 
It is splayed inward, together with its supporting 
piers, in a curve of nearly a quarter of a circle, 
to the depth of some five feet. The tympanum 
of the arch is to be filled with sculpture, as are 
also the tympana of the arches at the sides, while 
a richly wrought string-course traversing the 
whole front is continued across the opening as a 
transom, and the whole field of the wall of the 
central front, forming the spandrel of the main 
entrance, is decorated in diaper. Another string- 
course divides this from the gable above, which 
is decorated with a mock arcade the height of the 
openings, conforming to the line of the roof, and 
forming a feature of which the front of the Ca- 
thedral of Pisa furnishes the most famous and 
familiar example. The style followed in the tomb, 
in fact, is Romanesque, though it is followed not 
servilely, but with much freedom. 
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In front of the central archway there is to be 
a semicircular platform, eighteen feet in diameter, 
on a level with the floor of the vestibule, and 
gained by an ascent of six steps. This vestibule 
is eleven by fifty-one feet in area, and opens 
through a single doorway at the centre into the 
tomb proper. This is composed of two bays, 
nearly square, and a semicircular apse covered 
with a half dome. The bays are to be covered 
with. vaulted ceilings of slight rise resting upon 
arches turned between the bounding piers, and 
terminating in open rings, protected by open lan- 
terns visible from without, and through these 
rings alone light is admitted to the interior. 

The interior as thus far described is an unob- 
structed space, and occupies the breadth only of 
the central part of the front. The spaces at the 
sides are assigned to the cells prepared for the 
reception of coffins. .Beneatl each of the large 
arches which support the vaulted ceiling on each 
side are two subordinate arches springing from 
a central column. There are eight compart- 
ments thus formed, each having spaces for nine 
coffins, and three more can be placed in the apse, 
making seventy-five in all. The heads of these 
arches above the cells allotted to the dead are 
filled with decorative and symbolic sculptare, 
mainly illustrating Seriptural subjects, and the 
cells themselves are protected from intrusion by 
locked bronze gratings. 

The dimensions of the interior are sixty feet 
by forty-five, and the material emploved in it 
throughout is a light limestone quarried in In- 
diana. The cost of the tomb will be not far 
from $200,000. 
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INTERIOR OF THE TOMB IN ITS PRESENT STATE. 
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THE HOMES OF THE LATE WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT.—[See Pace 843.] 
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HOUSE IN WHICH MR. VANDERBILT DIED, FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY.—Puorogearusp uy Paocu. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN DEBILITY FROM OVERWORK. 
Dr. G. W. Cours, Tipton, Ind., says: “I used it in 
nervous debility brought on by overwork in warm 
weather, with good results.""—{ Ado.) 


THERE SHALL BE NO ALPS. 

Waew Napoleon talked of invading Italy one of his 
officers said: “Bat, siré, rencmber the Alps.” To 
av ordinary man these would bave seemed simply 
inearmountable, but Napoleon responded eagerly: 
“There shall be no Alpa” So the famous Simplon 
pass was made. Disease, like a mountain, stande in 
the way of fame, fortave, and honor to many who by 
Dr. Pierce's **Golden Medical Discovery” might be 
healed, and so the mountain would disappear. It is 
specific for all blood, chronic lung and liver diseases, 
such as consumption (which ie ecrofula of the lungs), 
pimples, blotches, eruptions, tumors, swellings, fever- 
sores and kindred complaints. —( Adv.} 


No Christmas or New - Year's table shonid be with- 
outa bottle of Anqoerura Bittrrs,the world-renowned 
appetizer of exquisite flavor. for the genu!ne 
article, manufactared by Dr. J. G. B. Sinexut & Suns. 


gl4er] 


Soort'’s Emuision of Pare Cod-Liver Oil with H 

soaphites is rery palatable and incre.:aex flexh. Dr. 

. Cuxment, Brighton, Ill, says: “ Scott's Emul- 
rion is very alatable. easily assimilated, and gives 
strength and tu the patienot.”—{ Adv.) 


ALLEN DODWORTH, 
No. 681 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 
Assisted by his son, Feanx Dopwortn. Classes and 
private lessons in Dancing. See Circular for terms, 
etc.—[(Adr.) 


“ ADVICE TO MOTIIERS. 

Mus. Winst.oe's Sooruine Syecr should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ene the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutels; pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
s cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 


Be Warned 


in time. Kidney diseases may be prevented 
by purifying, renewing, and invigorating 
the blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. When, 
through debility, the action of the kidneys 
is perverted, these organs rob the blood of 
its needed constituent, albumen, which is 
passed off in the urine, while worn out 
matter, which they should carry off from 
the bloed, is allowed to remain. By the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the kidneys 
are restored to proper action, and Albu- 
minuria, or 
Bright's Disease 

is preventéd. Avyer’s Sarsaparilla also 
prevents inflammation of the kidnevs, and 
other disorders of these organs. Mrs. Jas. 
W. Weld, Forest Hill st., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., writes: “I have had a complica- 
tion of diseases, but my greatest trouble 
has been with my kidneys. Four bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla made me feel like 
a new person; as well and strong as 
ever.” W. M. McDonald, 46 Summer st., 
Boston, Mass., had been troubled for years 


with Kidney Complaint. By the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, he not only 


Prevented 


« the disease from assuming a fatal form, 
but was restored to peffect health. John 
McLellan, cor. Bridge and Third sts., 
Lowell, Mass., writes: ‘For several years 
I suffered from Dyspepsia and Kidney 
Complaint, the latter being so severe at 
times that I could scarcely attend to my 
work. My appetite was poor, and I was 
much emaciated; but by using 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


my appetite and digestion improved, and 
my health has been perfectly restored.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, 85. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S. A. 
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R. MOSER, 
932 Broadway, 


NEAR 22d STREET. 


GLASS AND CHINA. 


OWN FACTORY, 


CARLSBAD, BOHEMIA. 


OPENINC. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST DIS- 
PLAY OF GLASS AND CHINA 
IN AMERICA. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER 


Of the New Carlsbad Jewel Ware, 
FACTORY PRICES. 


R. MOSER. 


LEA &PERRINS. 


SAUCE 


(THe WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


EXTRACT UPS 
of a LETTER from ao " 
a MEDICAL GEN- GRAVIES, 
FIsH, 


TLEMAN at Mada- 
ras,to his brother 
at WORCESTER, 

HoT & COLD 
MEATS, 


May, 185. 
LEA & PERRINS’ = 
GAME, 
WELSH- 


that their sauce is 

hly esteemedin f[ 

India, and is in my 

opinion, the most 

as 

as the most whole- 

panne that is RAREBITS, 
made.” 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATSS. 


MILK FOO 
swiss 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Bex 3773, New-York. 


“SHAKERS? CHAIRS.” 
HOLIDAY and BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


Beautiful, Ornamental, and Useful 
PRESENTS. 


Send for one to give to your friends. 
make them happy. 
None are Genuine except those made by 


R.M.WAGAN & CO., 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


It will 


CLARKE S PATENT 


/PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHTS 


FoR BURNING IN HIS 


| PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS anc 
| PYRAMID NURSERY LAMPS 


S.CLARKE. patentee. LON. ant 
EXCHANL ALLEY. NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 


SOLD RETAIL AT ALL ORUG STORES. 
To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get & factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c. will buy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Desigus for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 

ackage. Send 40 cta in atampe note to THE 

RAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


selling the 
$6 to $8 a Day Nituex 
Tidy Holder. Best selling articiein 
America. Every family buys them. 


Sample and Agents Price List by mail. lfcts. in 2-cent 
Stamps. W. Hasseceacn, Lock Box N. 51, Sandusky, O 


DV ER TISERS can learn the cost of any pro- 

line of Advertising at Geo. P. Rowell & Co.'s 

Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 Sprace St. N 
d 10 cents for a 100-page pamphlet. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
THE ANDOVER REVIEW, 


EDITED BY PROFESSORS IN ANDOVER 
THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARY. 


The success of the Anpover Review for the 
past two years has led to its establishment upon a 
permanent financial basis, Commencing the year 
1886 with increased resources, the Review will be 
enlarged with each monthly issue to 112 pages, 
making an aggregate for the year of 1344 pages, 
and the annua! price of subscription will be $4.00 ; 
single copies, 35 cents. Until January 1 sub- 
scriptions will be received at the present rate, $3.00. 


Tue Anpover Review advocates the principles 
and methods of what is now known as Progressive 
Orthodoxy, but its discussions are not confined 
to the field of Theology. It is already :ecognized 
“as a strong expounder of the social questions 
of the day, promising a future of great influence.” 

It will contain Departments of Archwology, 
Biblical and Historical Criticism, Theological and 
Religious Intelligence, Geographical and Mis- 
sionary Information, Education, and Literary 
Criticism. Prof. Churchill will write a series of 
papers on Church Architectare. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


RUN 
FOR YOUR 


COPY OF 


“LIFE.” 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


JUST OUT! 
Superbly Lllustrated, 


WITH A GHOSTLY TALE BY 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


THREE ART MAGAZINES & $5.00. 
AGE $2, monthly, with Forbes Phot ure suppl t 
GHA $3, fortnightly, 13 colored plates a year. 
€ $2.50, monthly, over 40 designs an issuc. 
¢ offer these three papers for the ewtmaordinarily low price 
of $s.co. (sa 


r thee 
ved.) $A E GOPIES$ of the three for soc.; 
orany one,<o-. Full particulars in catalogue for ac. In this 


broidery, &c., art motives, colored studies and Forbes photo- 
reading columns. answers to questi 
su ons, criticism, techn information an 


practi 
news, (Men this Turnure & Gilli<s 
Brothers, Pub's: ART AGE, 7S FULTON $T., MEW YORK. 


For One llar 


Is offered a three months’ trial su ption to the Art 
Interchange, an illustrated art fortnightly, 20 to 30 
pp.j with full-size working outline in every 
number, and TULRTEEN large COLORED PLATES & year. 
ner Dec. 8d, this will inclnde Three beautiful 
Colored Studies, an exquisite Fan Design of 
Wild Roses (size 28% x 114¢ in.), Buds, Leaves, and 
Stems for silk painting; also can be adapted for Dexss 
Front or Watt. Banner, a lovely suggestion for Val- 
entine or Hand Screen of sleeping Cupids, and 
the handsomest flower study of Jaoqurminot Roses 
(extra large size 2034 x 1444 in.) iagued. In addi- 
tion there will be six large sup of designs in 
black and white (full size) for paint and embroid- 
, besides over 100 p of designs text, givin 

careful inetraction in ARTISTIC HOUSE.-FUR ISH. 
ING, PAINTING, EMBROIDERY, and all other kinds 
of ART WORK, besides practical hints in the AN- 
SWERS TO QUESTIONS. One year, $3.00; six 
months, $1.65. Sample Copy, with full-page 
Colored Study (Marine view, 11x13), and 
catalogue sent for I'wenty Oents. 

WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 37 and 89 West 22d St., N.Y. 


The New York Tribune 


Is an Aggressive Republican Paper for the 
Country and all the People. As an agricultural paper 
Tue Werxty is unexcelled. Try it for one 

ear, and see. Tne Tainune earnestly advocates a 

ruotective Tariff, and itself pays the highest prices to 
ite own men of any office in New York City. Tue 
Weexcy and Seai-Weexry will print durin 
1886 about 25 War Stories, and it offers prizes of $250 
and $100 in cash the best stories. Send for circu- 
lar or sample copy explaining in fall. Agents are 
wanted in every town where Tux Tuisune has none 
already. Tue Weexry, $1.00 a year, in clubs; Semi- 
W $2.00, in clubs. 


FSTERBROOK 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 136, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. — 


THE ESTERBGROOK STEEL PEN 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


SHIPPERS 
Barlow's Pat. Manifold Shipping Blanks. 


or Sample t and Prices to 
BARLOW BROS., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1519, 


NEWEST HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


THOMSON'S THE LAND AND TIE Boo 
Land avd the Bowk. Wituuasm M. 
D.D., Forty-five Years a issionary in Syria and 
Palestine. In Three Volumes. Copionsly 
trated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $6.00; Sheep 
$5 50; Full Mordecco, Gilt 
00 per Volume. (The Volumes gold sepa- 
volume I. 
olame Cextuat. Patrerine 
olame IIL. Lenanon, Damasov Nv Beyonr 
Jorvan. (147 Iilustrations aud ee) 


II. 

“HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE” for 1885. Vol. VI. 
pp. vill., 882. With about 700 Illustrations. 4to, Or- 
namental Cloth, $3.50. Vols. IL, IIL, IV., and V. 
$8.50 each. Vol. fur 1880 ond of print. 


III. 

HIGGINSON’S HISTORY OF THE UNITE 
STATES. A Larger History of the United Seater 
of America to the Clore of President Jackson's 
Administration. By Thomas Wentwortu 
einson, Author of * Young Folks’ History of the 

rtraits, and other Euyvravings. . xii., 470, 


IV. 

PEPPER AND SALT; or, Seasoning for Young Folk. 
by Howaup Beautifully and Pro- 
fusely Hiusirated by the Author. pp. xiv., 122. 
Illuminated Cloth, $2.00, 


Vv. 

STRANGE STORIES FROM HISTORY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. By Cary Author of 
**Red Eagle,” &c. PR. 244. Square lémvo, Cloth, 
$1.00. (In ‘* Harper’s Young Peuple Series.”) 


VI. 

CITY BALLADS. + Caruetron, Author of 
“Farm Ballads,” “ Farm Levends,” *‘ Farm Festi- 
vale,” “Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes,” &c. 
Illustrated. pp. 180. Square 8vo, Orvamental Cloth, 
$2.00; Gilt Edges, $2.50, 

Will Carletou'’s new volume, “City Ballads,” to- 

ther with his other illnetrated volomes, “ Farm 

lade,” “Farm Legends,” “Farm Festivals,” 
$2.00 exch, may be had in a neat box cdmplete, 
$8.00. The Set in Gilt Kdyes, $10.00. 


VIL. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine 
Republic, and Chili. With Descriptions of Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego, and Voyages upon the Amazon 
and La Plata Rivers. By Tuomas W. Knox, Antaor 
of “*The Boy Travellers in the Far Eavt,” &c. 
With colored Frontispiece and uumerous Llustra- 


tious. pp. 514. Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $3.00, 
s@” This new volume, “ Boy Travellers in South Amer- 
ica,”’ may be had in a neat box containio@ Kaox’'s 


** Boy Travellers Series complete, 6 vuls., Svo, Llu- 
miuated Cloth, $3.00 a vol. 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 
SIAM AND Java. CenTRAL ArFRica. 
CEYLON anv Inpia. Sourn AMERIwa. 


VIIL 

STANLEY’S CONGO. The Cungo, and the Founding 
of its Free State: A Story of Work and Explora- 
tion. By H. M. Stan vey, Author of * Through the 
Dark Cuntinent,”’ &c. With over One Hundred 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., pp. 1180. Svo, Ur- 
uamental Cloth, $10.00 per set. 

IX. 

THE BOY’S BOOK OF BATTLE LYRICS. B 
Tuomas Donn Enouisn, M.D., LL.D. Lilustrated. 
pp. xii., 168. Square Svo, Illumivated Cloth, $2.00. 

xX. 
A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EAST- 


BitN ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and 
Exploration from 1878 to 1888. By Henry O. Forsrs, 


Eovrt anp Horny Lanp. 


F.R.G.S., &c. With many [lustrations (including 
a colored Frontispiece) and Maps. pp. xXxX., 536. 
Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $5.00. 

XI. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, ae eng Ety- 
mological, and Explavatory; embracing Scientific 
and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, aud a 
Copious Selection of Old English Words. Iiy the 
Rev. James Stroumontu. The Pronunciation Care- 
fully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Pugcr, M.A. pp. 
xiv., 1234. Imperial 8vu, Cloth, $6.00; Half Reau, 
$7.00 ; Full Sheep, $7.50. 


XII. 
SAMUEL J. TILDEN’S WRITINGS AND SPEECH- 
ES. Edi by Joun Bie@stow. 2 vols., pp. xviii., 
120%. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6.00. 


HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary Treat, 
Author of “Chapters on Auts,” Illustrated. 
pp. 244. 1%mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


XIV. 
THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. Being the 
Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Evwin Pears, 
LL.B. pp. xvi., 422. 8vo, Cluth, $2.50. 


XV. 

DANCING, AND ITS RELATIONS TO EDUCA. 
TION AND SOCIAL LIFE. With a New Method 
of Instraction, inclading a Complete Guide to the 
Cotillion (German), with 250 Figmes. By Auven 
Dopworts. Illustrated. pp. vi., 278. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


XVI. 
TNE PRINCIPLES OF EXPRESSION IN PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. By Avo.ru Cugistiant. 
Illustrated. pp. 304. Cloth, $3.00. 


XVII. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

Linzary Epition. 12 Vols. 12mo, Cloth, per vol., 
$1.25; per set, $13.00; Half Calf, per set, $30.00. _ 

Porutat Evition. 12 Vole. 12mo0, per vol., 75 
cents. Complete Sets, Half Calf, $30.00. 

Eprrion. 12 Vols. in 6 12mo, Cloth, 
$7.50 per set. (Sold in Sets only.) 


XVIII. 
LIOT’S LIFE, Related in her Letters and 
wp Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 
J. W. Cross. Portraits and Illastrations. In Three 
Volames. pp. 1038. 12mo, Cloth, $3.75. (Uniform 
with “ Harper’s Library Edition” of George Elivt’s 
Works.) 
xIx 


WAKULLA. A Story of Adventnre in Florida. By 
Kiex Muwror. Illustrated. p. 266. Square 16m, 
Cloth, $1.00. (In “ Harper’s Young People Series.”) 


Marrrk’s Catatoour sent on receipt of ten cents. 
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THE REMEDY FOUND. 


PARNELL, “THE BALANCE OF POWER.” 
CommaNpDER Wuitney. “Substantially thrown away! 


Who will surrender the most to “ Ireland”? 


WEBSTER 


In various ad ay of Binding, with and 
without Patent 


JUST ADDED 


A NEW PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER 


Containing over es, escri g 
Countries, Cities, Towns, and Natural Feat- 
ures of every part of the Globe. 


has 118,000 W Words, 
G vin anda —~ 


cal Dictio 

32,000 copies in Public Schools. 
Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 


BEST Holiday Gift 


It is an invaluable companion ay every School. 
and at every Fireside. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass 


lowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
,and Beauty 
tothe . 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 


ISFIGURING Humors, Homiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, 
and Infantile Hamors cured by the Curioura Remeptes. 

CoTriovra Rasoivent, the new purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elemente, and removes the cause. 

Curtouga, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
wg and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 

leers, and restores the Hair. 

Cotiocra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin oo: Chap and Oily Skin 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50¢.; Soap, 25c.; 
Rrson.vent, $1. by the Porrer 
Curmioat Co., Boston, Mars. 

Send for “ How to > Care Skin Diseases.” 


Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, 
and Nervous Pains instantly relieved by Curtt- 
ovurna Antt-Pain Praster. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


FATHERS! MOTHERS! BROTHERS! SISTERS! 
One filling writes from 10 to 20 hours. No more useful 
present can be made, it being a constant reminder of the 

giver. Satisfaction given or purchase money returned. 


Circulars sent and orders filled free of extra expense oy 
registered mail. Joun 8. Purpy, 804 Broadway, N 


{MUSIC BOXES 


& SONS, 1030 Chestnut St. Phila. 
R OUR TRADE BEFORE 


HONOGRAPRY, OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
Catal e of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome 
B. Howard, with al shahet ans illustrations for be- 


gine sent on a Addrees 
ONOGRAP Cc SINSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SEALSKIN GARMENTS, NEW- 
EST styles, my own manvfactnre, 
from welected Alaska skine, London 
5 at lowest prices. I make 
to measure withen t extra charge or deposit. When 
you want a choice garment, come and see me, and 
save both money and annoyance. Remember, 
gUarantee every article I sell. 
R K Mannfacturer, 
+ 214 Broadway. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and a Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medical Press,” *‘ Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink acroes the Label. The 
tile “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with my Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 

with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TELFORD, ACKRBR, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 

LAND, & CO. FRANCIS H. LEGGRTT & CO., W. H. 
CHIRP PELIN GO 


Guide 
Is a work of nearly 200 
plates, 1,000 
ust wi riptions of the best 
Flowers and Vegete prices of 
and Plan ts and how to ye and grow 
them. Printed in n. Price only 10 
cents, which may be eduacted from the first order. 
BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS. 


_JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 


DIAMONDS. 


FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


171 BROADWAY, 
COR. CORTLANDT STREET—BENEDICT BUILDING. 


Elevated Railroad trains stop at 
Cortlandt Street. 


Ten Minutes from Fourteenth St. 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 


tpay exorbitant renta) fees to 
the Be 4 + Monopoly to use 


T es on lines less than 
two miles in 47 h. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class 


= kind of wire, and works good in 

none weather. It makes homes 
leasant; annihilates time; prevents 

Conglasios; saves many steps, and is 


just what every — iness and 
mer C ve to conmect stores, epots, fac- 
etc., etc. Theonl practicable and reliable 
Telephon yy is sold No pr and warranted to work. 

a4 revious experience uired. 
Circulars fr 


ORTON, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Including “ Wait S Clonds 
0) Roll By,” “Spring Time and 
Robins ome,” “ Peek-a- 

Boo!” “Climbin de Golden Stairs,” “* When Robins 
Again,” “I wait My Love,” ete. ; sheet of full- 
size music; and Catalogue of books, music, aor’ 
outfits, novelties, etc., free on receipt of Se. for mai ing 
F. R. TRIFET, 408 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


CHEAPER THAN EVER 
ide lever 

Gua NOW vis. 

Every Gun warranted. ec. 

Roller 

Knives, etc. Send stamp for 

illustrated catalogue 1446. 


P, POWELL & 180 Main St., CINCINNATI, 


FNESS its CAUSES CURE,by one 

iste the day 

himaelf in three months, 
of others by same 


sim: cessful treatment. 
New York City. 


cnold 
Consteclibe K Ca 


UMBRELLAS 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Now exhibiting for the Hol- 
idays, an extra assortment of 
Fine and Medium grades 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Um- 
brellas in very Choice Mount- 
ings at Moderate Prices. 


Droadwvay AS 19th ot. 


THE 
ECLIPSE” UMBRELLA. 
silk on these 

brellas is a prime 

lity of Oil- Boiled 

Pwilled Silk.They have 

= choice selected natural 

Sticks, are made on 

Paragon Frames, and 

have ae: fitted silk 

Cases. Price $4.00. 

FELIX F. DAUS, 

Manufacturer of Un- 
brellas and 

305 Broapway, N 


200 x 400 * 600 


SONGS AND HYMNS. 
It would be extremely difficult to find, in the same space> 
a better selection or a greater variety of Hymns and 
Songs for the School and the Home.—Chicago Fournad. 


FIRANELIN SQUARE 
COLLECTION. 


There is so much variety in the book that every taste 
may be satisfied. —Saturda Gazette, Boston. 

No. 1, 40 Cents; No. 2, 0 Cents; No. 3, 50 Cents. 
Book. Sent by mail, to an a 

HARPER & a BROTHERS, ow 


alt 


te 
STANDARD WATCH CO., 
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DO YOU SMOKE? 


Send $1.00 for a box of 25 genuine Havana Seed 


Cigara, to E. O. MAYER, 536 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tabi f 
PLAYS 
Denson, Chicago, 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pecket Dictionary of the — ‘soe 
compiled from the Quarto and 
Dictionaries of 

JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 
298 Pages. 


Frofusely Illustrated. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge tc 
each reader of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Tre | Buy a box of DOBBIN®S’ ELECTRIC SOAP 
is presented (you have to use Soap 
very week, and this soap improves by age, and i" 
i — BEST of all. ) Take off all the 


| on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 

_ addressing the package to us, write across the left 
sohand corner of it Retarn to,” ete , adding your fu!/ 

name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
S&S will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
f= | to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
. Bank or Grocer in the U. 8. as tu our responsibility. 
= 


IL.L.CRACIN&CO. 


Forrest Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


PR NTIC & SON 


| was, 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods whici will 
== J all, of either sex, to more mouey 

, away than anything else in this 
world. the workers absolutely sure. 


Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINK........ $4 00 
BARPER'S BAZAR ... 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEUPLE...... 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)......... 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 
week fr G8 15 00 


Poatage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada 


Each is pre-eminent in its own department.—N. Y. 
World. 


A file of these publications would be a complete 
library in iteelf.— Boston Globe. 

Their value is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
we commend them anew and more-emphatically to 
the appreciation of the public.—N. F. Sun. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


NOTICE.—Meesrs. Harrre & are in- 
JSormed that persons falsely representing themselves to 
be agents for Harper’s Periodicals are soliciting sub- 
scriptions therefor at unauthorized rates, giving re- 
ceipts in the name of & Buorures. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrepresenta- 
tions, it is requested that, in purchasing from parties 
assuming to represent & Brorurrs, parment 
be made by Bank Draft or Post-o tice Money Order, pay- 
able to the order of Harrer & Broruens, New York. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed ou receipt of “= 
Cents in Penge 
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